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What's o0od for your railroads _ 
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Fe they are your railroads—because it’s you they serve. 
Not only by taking you where you want to go, but also 
by delivering the things you eat and wear and use. That’s 
why every improvement on the railroads is an improve- 
ment for you. Whether it’s fast, new passenger streamliners 
...or “Roller Freight”—the next great step in railroading. 


is good for you! 
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When friction bearings on freight cars are replaced by 


Timken tapered roller bearings, freights can travel at pas 


senger train speeds. Starting resistance will be cut 88%, 


“Hot boxes” will be eliminated. Operating costs will go down 


Equipment life will be lengthened. Yes, “Roller Freig!it” is 


good for the railroads. Now see why “Roller Freight”. . 


1 HOMEMAKERS will get their vegetables, BUSINESS MEN will get speedier delivery of MANUFACTURERS AND SHIPPERS alike will find 
meats and other foods in prime condition high-style apparel and other merchandise, 3 that shipments are more dependable with 
with “Roller Freight”. Because Timken bear- — because Timken bearings remove all speed “Roller Freight” on Timken bearings. No 


ings reduce starting resistance 88%, there'll be _ restrictions due to bearings. Distribution will — chance of “hot box” delays. Reduced loss 


no jolting starts and stops to damage produce. be speeded all along the line. 





and damage. Better all-around sery 1¢ Cc. 
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TAPERED 


ROLLER 


YES, EVERYBODY will benefit when 5 WHETHER YOU MAKE airplanes or tractors, BEARINGS 


freight cars, like modern locomotives 


machine tools or trucks, look for the 








and passenger cars, roll on Timken bear- trade-mark “Timken” on the bearing. can speed the nation’s freight 

ings. Because of their tapered design, The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 

they take both radial and thrust loads, Canton 6, Ohio, Tapered Roller Bear- wt 
Throughout industry they’re number ings, Alloy Steels and Tubing, Removable see ae 

one for the tough jobs. So remember... — Rock Bits. COPR.1947 THE TIMKEN RO con 


NOT JUST A BALL (> NOT JUST A ROLLER (—) THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> BEARING TAKES RADIAL ()) AND THRUST —-(7)— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION ): 
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N 1947 American corporations made Jess than 

they had made in 1929—6.1¢ on a dollar of 
sales in 1929, only 5.6¢ in 1947. Wage rates and 
tax rates had gone up, but not profit rates. 


And what happened to the profit they were 
able to make? 


The stockholders—the millions of people whose 
savings made possible these corporations and the 
jobs they provide—the stockholders received the 
smallest percentage of their companies’ profits 
they have ever had in the 19 years these figures 
have been compiled. 


Here’s where the profits went: 


—To buy new buildings and machines with- 
out which we would have had even worse 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 











Do corporations make too much money ? 


shortages, even higher prices and fewer jobs. 


—To finance the increased inventories of 
materials, made necessary in the drive to 
combat inflation with more goods. 


But profits retained by corporations were only 
large enough to meet 42% of these demands. In 
order to provide factories, machines and mate- 
rials to keep business and employment high, 
American corporations had to risk their futures 
by borrowing billions of dollars. 


The question is not whether American corpo- 
rations made too much money. It is, did they 
make enough to continue to finance their im- 
provement in equipment, without which more 
and better jobs are impossible. d 
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News within the News 





WHY WINNERS WON AND LOSERS LOST—Who has a better idea than the candi- 
dates themselves? At the request of U.S. News & World Report, contestants 
telegraphed their analyses of the voting. They tell of the Truman drive, the 
voters fear of depression, the size of labor’s vote..............cccccccceseccsseeeteeeees P. 26 


ANOTHER NEW DEAL..........:......... Pi) 
With Democrats in control of the Execu- 
tive Mansion and both houses of Con- 
gress, these things are likely: More aid 
to education, health, 
spending for defense, public works, aid 
abroad. Growing troubles with the budg- 
et, and talk of tax increases. It’s to be a 
New Deal, Truman version. 


THE VOTES THAT WON......:...5500.005: P. 13 
Farmers, workers and minority groups— 
those were the voters who went to the 
polls on November 2 to return Harry 
Truman to the White House in one of the 
most amazing elections of modern times. 
This article analyzes that vote, and shows 
what political alignments can be expected 
as a result. 


MIDDLE-OF-ROAD CONGRESS......P. 19 
Democratic majority in Congress does not 
mean that Mr. Truman can have things 
all his own way. The new Congress will 
be more friendly to him, but the old coali- 
tion of Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats still can apply a brake to measures 
considered too liberal. 


THE TRUMAN PLATFORM................ P22 
In more than 250 speeches, the President 
has made his position clear. According to 
his campaign promises, there will be a 
new program that affects business, labor, 
farmers, old people, veterans, home- 
owners and renters. Here are the promises 
the President has made, reported in his 
own words. 

WHY POLLS WERE WRONG.......... P. 24 
Times have changed. New methods for 


sampling public opinion are available. 
But the major public-opinion pollers have 


housing. More- 


not moved along. That’s the opinion of 
Dr. Rensis Likert, who has conducted 
polls for the Agriculture Department, the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board. 
This article shows how polls went wrong, 
and how they could be improved. 


TURNOVER IN TOP JOBG.............. P. 30 
The President’s team may get a few sub- 
stitutions, now that the quarterback him- 
self ran for a touchdown. It may be a 
different backfield—fewer generals, more 
men experienced with the New Deal. 


DEMOCRATIC GAIN IN STATES...... P..32 
The nation went Democratic right down 
to the grass roots. Democrats broke the 
balance of power in the States, gaining 
control of 30 governments, leaving the 


Republicans only 18. This article reports. 


on State governments and special issues— 
prohibition, public works, bonuses. 
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There is still much to be done to 
make the Bell System big enough 
for the nation’s needs. It will take 
a lot of money. 


This money cannot come out of 
the rates you pay for service. It 
must come from investors. 

They are the hundreds of thou- 
sands of everyday people in all 
walks of life whose confidence in 
the integrity and earning-pc .-er of 


the Bell System encourages them 
to invest their savings in the 
business. 

Reasonable earnings will con- 
tinue to attract the additional 
capital needed. And that in turn 
will provide the new and improved 
facilities that will benefit every- 
body who uses the telephone. 


Earnings that are too low are not 
in the best interests of anybody and 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Good Service Depends on Good Earnings 


can only result in the long run in 
deterioration of a vital service. 
The Bell System does not ask 
that it be allowed to earn one penny 
more than is required to do the job. 


It asks only what most people 
and most regulatory bodies agree 
is fair and just . . . a reasonable re- 
turn to the many men and women 
all over America whose savings 
have built the telephone business. 
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The old-time mine mule has long been 
turned out to pasture—and you're looking at a rea- 
son why. This low-slung monster is a mine shuttle 
car or “buggy,” as the miners call it. Electric pow- 
ered, with explosion-proof motors, it trundles 7-ton 
loads of coal from the mine working face to the 
underground railroad. A shuttle car like this costs 
$11,600 at today’s prices! 

Expensive machinery like this is just part of 
the program of progressive mining in which coal 
never feels the bite of a man-powered shovel. It is 
designed to cut down manual labor for the coal 
miner, while increasing his output. Today, more 
than 91% of all bituminous coal mined under- 
ground is mechanically cut... about 60% is me- 
chanically loaded ... only about 4% is mined bt 
pick and shovel. 


UNDERGROUND ARMY 
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Modern mine management has made great strides 
in improving working conditions for the miner— 
both above and belowground. For example, 
America’s coal mines are now twice as safe 
as they were 40 years ago on the basis of man- 
hours worked—and more than four times safer on 
the basis of tons mined. 

Thanks to huge investments in mechanized 
equipment, and to skilled management and keen 
competition within the bituminous coal industry, 
America’s coal mines are now the most productive 
on earth—and pay their miners higher wages than 
are paid by any other major industry. 


BITUMINOUS &» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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In our previous issue, reaching subscribers on the day before election, we 
gave you a report, based on all of the public-opinion polls, on problems Dewey 
would face if elected President. Dewey lost. Truman won. 

In a new Truman Administration, secure for four more years..... 

White House attitude is to favor labor, farmers, smaller businessmen. Big 
businessmen, bankers, investors are likely to get less attention. 

Congress, however, will continue to exercise some check on policy. The new 
Congress retains a conservative coalition on labor issues, tax issues. 

Another New Deal, Mr. Truman's first, is to be offered, approved in part. 

Big Government almost surely is to grow bigger. Pennsylvania Avenue, and 
not Wall Street, will be the address of the nation's bigwigs, the men of power 
and prestige. Washington, not New York, will set the nation's policies. 

It is a mistake, though, to conclude that the swing is far to the left. What 
has happened, instead, is that the swing to the right, started in 1946, is 
abruptly stopped. People ere looking to Government to protect their incomes, to 
give them more things to enjoy, to assure good times. They appear to put more 
reliance on promises of Government than on those of private employers. But, 
there is no urge to let labor take over, no demand for nationalization of indus- 
try, no particular socialistic tinge to the majority attitude. 











Mr. Truman is to be a changed man, stronger in his own right. 
Big-name officials, lukewarm in the campaign, in many cases are to go. 
New_ men, many with New Deal experience, will move into the big jobs. 
The White House, not department heads, will tend more to set policy and to 
insist that policies, once fixed, be carried out as outlined. 
Mr. Truman, from now on, will seek to be the boss. 











War, with Truman running things, will be even less probable. 

War _ talk, if Russia permits, is likely to be played down. Warlike moves 
probably will be less numerous. Nerves are to get a chance to calm. 

Peace is a revived possibility. 

Peace moves probably will be made in 1949 by new White House emissaries. 
Moves made by Mr. Truman in the future will be those of a “resident cecure in 
power. Russia is likely to regard them more seriously than she regarded past 
moves. Russians like others had expected Mr. Truman to lose the election. 

Basis for real, stable peace is to be very difficult to find. 


Official attention is to shift somewhat from foreign to domestic problems, 
to center on Truman promises of another New Deal at home. 

On the basis of commitments made, subject to check by Congress: 

Low-cost housing, slum clearance are to get a subsidy. 

Local governments in 1949 will start to get a school subsidy. 

Hospital projects, other health projects are to get a subsidy. 

Old-age insurance benefits will be increased sharply. 

TVA's river developments, will get more money. 

All of those things, and others, too, seem assured of Congress Support. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW~= (Continued) 


Farm price supports probably will be kept at 90 per cent ef parity. 

Minimum-wage rates will be raised, maybe to 60 cents an hour. 

Labor-law-repeal, however, is not likely. Taft-Hartley Act is going to be 
modified in ways that labor leaders want, its name is to be changed, but there 
is not to be repeal of all provisions of that Act. Labor standards will stay. 














It is the White House attitude, reflected in promises, that can be most im- /; 
portant, that gives a cue concerning what to expect in months ahead. 

Wage increases, at expense of profits, command Mr. Truman's favor. 

Big profits are viewed with some suSpicion. Price controls that limit 
profits are favored, but price ceilings are unlikely to get Congress approval. 

Price rises, hereafter, are to give White House ammunition. 

Big spending by Government is promised. Big spending means high taxes. 

Tax increases are to center on corporations, on higher incomes, not on lower 
incomes, if taxes are increased. Splitting of incomes for tax purposes is not 
to be disturbed. Rates of tax on individual incomes might be raised, though, if 
revenue needs grow much greater. 

Money, the dollar, as such, tends to be viewed with less concern by a Demo- 
cratic than by a Republican Administration. Debt, too, usually is worried about 
less by those promoting New Deal plans than by others. 














Chance of some business setback in 1949 is greater now than before. 

Business sentiment suffered some shock by labor's gains, by prospect of new 
wage demands, of White House resistance to offsetting price rises. 

Plans of businessmen in some cases may be revised downward. 

But there is this to keep in mind: 

If business Spending declines, public spending is to step up. Plans for 
Government spending call for a rising trend through 1949. Promises now made 
and to be fulfilled are to add to the volume of Government spending. 

Spending by Government at a rate of $44,000,000,000 a year will assure 
against any severe or prolonged upset in private business. 

Inflation of Government activity, spending ideas and actual spending are to 
go along with any deflation in private spending or investment. 

The New Deal view that Government must act to assure full employment and to 
offset any Slowing in general business definitely is dominant as a result of the 
past election. At the White House and in Congress, a majority seems to be as- 
sured in favor of free and easy Spending to underwrite high activity. 











Republican absence from the White House is to stretch out to 20 years as a 
minimum; is to give that party new problems if it is to regain power. 
Republican_problem is to regain more farm and labor support. 


Republicans, if they learn by experience, are to discover that voters in 




















U.S., as elsewhere, seem to want promises that Government will give them things. a 
The more Government people get, the more they seem to want. They want more ductive 
and more, provided the bill is paid by comebody else. Along with bigger and anywh 
bigger Government goes a bigger and bigger tax bill and greater and greater ps 
leveling of incomes. The trend is toward leveling of incomes. for the 
Conseq 
Mr. Truman's next test comes with elections to Congress in 1950. Truman — 
Strategy will be to keep labor and farmers on the Democratic side. 
To help the busy reader follow important trends, we extend the 
NewSgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger type 
at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram form g ce 
additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 
IN 
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1, In 1906, at the age of 21, Neal McGinley 
came to the United States from County 
| Donegal, Ireland. Five years later he 
moved to Lompoc, California, with his 
bride and went to work as a “pumper” in 
the oil fields for Union Oil Company. To- 
day he is still doing the same kind of work 
in the same area for the same company. 


4, But our American economic system 
offered him greater opportunity for pro- 
ductive work than he could have found 
anywhere else in the world.Work by itself 
means nothing. Only work that. produces 
something —whieh a man can exchange 
for the things he needs—is of any value. 
Consequently the more a mancan produce 
with an hour’s work the higher his stand- 
ard of living. 











‘UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


story of Neal McGinley 


1, 
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2. But during this 37 years with Union 
Oil Company, Mr. and Mrs. McGinley 
have raised a family of 7 children—6 boys 
and 1 girl. Two of the boys were killed in 
World War II.} Of the remaining five 
children, Francis, a graduate of U.S. C., 
is now manager of a welding equipment 
company; Ann, a college graduate, is 
married; Joseph is in the engineering de- 
partment of an aircraft firm; Lawrence 
is with a utilities company, and James is 
a practicing physician in San Francisco. 
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worked for Union Oil, his capacity to pro- 
duce increased steadily. For during that 
time the Company increased the tools-per- 
employee more than threefold. Conse- 
quently production-per-employee went 
up. And, as a result, Neal McGinley has 
almost tripled his take-home pay. He 
makes 6 times as much per hour worked 
today as he did in 1911, and he works less 
than half as many hours—40 instead of 84. 
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3. Neal McGinley gave us permission to 
tell his story in order to drive home one 
fact. He didn’t achieve all these advan- 
tages for his family by becoming presi- 
dent of Union Oil Company. (In fact, the 
job he holds today is comparable to the 
one he held in 1911.) Neither did he do it 
by going into business for himself. He 
simply went to work. 





Av. hourly production per worker’ 
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6. in other words, even though we all 
don’t end up as presidents and we all don’t 
go into business for ourselves, the Amer- 
ican economic system is still just as 
important to all of us. For each man’s 
standard of living depends directly on 
what he can produce. And our American 
system has so encouraged the introduc- 
tion of new tools and techniques that, year 
after year, the average American has 
been able to produce more and more and 
thereby continue to improve his standard 
of living. 

tIn honor of Lt. Raymond McGinley, P-51 pilot 
killed in England, and Corp. John McGinley, killed 
in the Battle of the Bulge, V.F.W. named their 
Santa Maria (Cal.) post McGinley Brothers Post. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is 


dedicated to a discussion of how and why American business 


functions. We hope you'll feel free to send in any suggestions 


or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil 


Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 14, California. 









No Bonded Indebtedness 


INDIANA 


has a Surplus of over 


$50,000,000! 


@ New industries are not called on to 
pay out tax money for old debts in In- 
diana. The State of Indiana—a soundly 
managed commonwealth—had an un- 
appropriated surplus of more than 
$50,000,000 at the close of its last fis- 
cal year. This unencumbered surplus 
existed despite the fact that the state 
government had paid to local com- 
munities more than $75,000,000 dur- 
ing the year to reduce taxes in cities 
and towns. 

Far from denying the State modern 
and expanding facilities, these man- 
agement policies have provided Indi- 
ana with unsurpassed physical assets 
—including the largest surfaced high- 
way system in the United States. 

More than 500 industries have es- | 
tablished plants in Indiana since the | 
end of the war. Get additional infor- | 
mation on the industrial advantages of 
this debt-free state. | 


INDIANA... YOUR LOGICAL | 


INDUSTRIAL er ites | 


* ILLUSTRATED BOOK- / 


LET givin very fact 
giving every fac ae 
é Ane tel ly 
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INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
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and figure you'll want, 
sent promptly and with- 
out obligation. 
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The Presidency. President Truman, 
with the election out of the way, intends 
to take a more direct part in the handling 
of international affairs and U.S. foreign 
policy In the past he has been in- 
clined to follow State Department ideas 
No member of the Trtiman Cabinet 
was with the President in Independence 
when he received word of his election. . . 
The day after the Dewey-Warren ticket 
was defeated, California Republicans 
started circulating small cards that bore 
the legend, “Warren in °52.” 
Most of the Democratic workers in 
party headquarters in Washington re- 
ceived two-week dismissal notices on 
Election Day The party explained it 
was too low on funds to keep a big staff 
once the voting was over 
President Truman already is at work on 
the next federal budget That and 
other White House problems are going 
along with him on his Florida vacation 
After the votes were counted the 
busiest people in the Republican head- 
quarters in New York were those who had 
the job of taking down the decorations 
that had been set up for a “victory cele- 
bration” The inaugural stands at the 
National Capitol are about finished. 


around, 


The nation. Seventy-two per cent of 
the 24 and 25-year-olds called up for the 
draft are being rejected because’ of physi- 
cal disabilities Draft officials want 
automatic deferments given to all medical 
and dental students .. . The deaths of a 
score of persons in a smog at Donora, Pa., 
is putting energy into antismoke 
campaigns in industrial centers. 

The first group of displaced persons to 
reach the U.S. promptly scattered to 


new 
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many parts of the country to make th 


new homes... One of the arrivals in; 
first $13 to land in New York left { 
San Francisco by bus Kansas } 
voted wet for the first time in 68 yey 
but it doesn’t mean Kansans can y 
into a bar and buy a drink vet... 7 


vote changed the constitution, but the dj 


laws still are on the books . . . Chang 
them will be up to the next Legislature 
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peacetime lend-lease program . . . TI 
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trial sabotage, treason and dealing with 
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‘SWEET LAND OF LIBERTY’ 
One of the first ‘‘DP’’ families to land in the U. S. 
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WHILE AGO, Sam slipped and broke 
44% his leg. 
He didn’t do it on the job—but his 
case is covered by the insurance his 
employer carries. 





Now, during the time he’s laid up, 
what’s Sam thinking? 


b Because his claim has been sympa- 
| thetically handled, Sam is being re- 
yj minded once again that his employers 
are pretty good people to work for. 


He’s grateful to them for the finan- 
cial aid provided by insurance, which 


will keep medical bills from piling 
up, and which will help pay the 
erocer and the rent while he can’t 
work. 

And he’ll remember the assistance 
he got when he goes back to work. 


What Sam thinks is vitally impor- 
tant to his employer today. And one 
of the things which determines what 
his attitude will be is the skill with 
which claims like this are handled. 


We can show you how The Trav- 
elers—which handles half a million 







































What is Sam Walker thinking? 


employee claims yearly, which helped 


pioneer group and compensation in- 
surance, which handles group and 
compensation insurance for more con- 
cerns than any other company—can 
make your employee insurance work 
effectively for you in producing better 
employee relations. 


For the full story, simply call your 
Travelers agent or broker. 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Trav- 
elers Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Serving the insurance publicin the United 
States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 


On all forms of Employee Insurance, you will 
be well served by The Travelers 
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with a friendly hand from Nickel Welding Rod 


What a tough break! To have the en- 
gine of your car freeze up and crack. And 
you just married, with honeymoon lane 
stretching ahead. 

* * 

And what a lucky break, when you find 
out that the village welder can fix it. 

“You have yourself some lunch,” the 
welder says, “and I’ll have you ready for a 
fresh start by three.” 

While you’re gone he gets to work, 
using a new kind of Welding Rod. Made 
with Nickel, it makes tough welds easy. 


« * 


So, with the help of “Your Unseen 
Friend,” Nickel, he welds the break so it 
will never bother you again. 


When you get back, he’s finished the 
job. He tells you why it’s as good as new. 
And how he could do it without heating 
the block first or taking the engine out of 
the car, because this new kind of Nickel 
welding rod is so easy to handle. 

“What do they call it?” you ask. 

“They call it ‘Ni-Rod,’” he says, “but 
me...I call it ‘My Rod’!” 

“Whatever you call it,” you say, as you 
drive off, “it sure is a friend in need.” 

* * 

Every day, in many a way, Nickel is 
your friend in need. From your morning 
bus to your evening radio, it helps things 
serve you well. But you rarely see the 
Nickel because it’s usually combined with 
other metals. 


That’s why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 
. . 


Write for Free Booklet on 
Easy Welding with "Ni-Rod” 


Shows how easy-handling 
AC-DC “Ni-Rod” makes 
machinable welds in cast 
iron or when cast iron 1s 
welded to steel. Illustrated 
by many photographs and 
descriptions of actual jobs. 
For your FREE booklet, send 
a post card to Dept. 273X, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, IN 


New York 5, N. Y. 
OF SERVICE 


“it, Nickel 


TRADE MARE 
... Your Unseen Friend 


© 1948, T. I. N. Co. 
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RETURN TO A NEW DEAL POLICY: 
EXPECTED UPTURN OF SPENDING 


More Controls, Taxes as Developing Issues 


New Deal, Truman style, is to 
be tried on next Congress. More 
business taxes, controls, public 
works will be proposed. 

Much depends on mood of 
Congress. Conservative Demo- 
cats, joining with Republicans, 
can block the Administration. 

But approval is likely for hous- 
ing, education aids, higher mini- 
mum wage, defense spending, 
other big campaign promises. 


A Truman New Deal will be offered 
to the Democratic Congress that con- 
venes January 3. It will be an exten- 
sion of the New Deal established by 
the late Franklin Roosevelt. 

More spending by Government, more 
taxes on industry, more regulation of 
business are to be proposed. How much 
is enacted will depend upon the attitude 
of anew Congress. 

A coalition in Congress of conservative 
Democrats from the South and conserva- 
tive Republicans, if it functions, can 
command a majority of House and Sen- 
ate. On tax issues, on labor issues, on the 
issue of economic controls, this coalition 
is likely to be effective, judging by past 
experience. On other issues, coalition 
tends to fall apart. 

The outlook suggests a period of ac- 
tive legislating in 1949. 

Aid to education—initial cost $300,- 
000,000 a year—is very probable. This 
money will tend to assure a minimum 
expenditure per child for schooling. 

Subsidy for low-cost housing seems 
assured. A Republican Senate favored 
this subsidy in 1948. House committees 
bottled it up. A Democratic Congress 
will approve housing subsidies. 

Aids for health, through a federal 
subsidy to hospitals, clinics, seems as- 
sured at a cost of a few hundred millions 
each year. A broad program of health 
insurance is being promised, but will 
Tequire time to work out. 
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Old-age insurance benefits are to be 
increased. Mr. Truman is asking for a 50 
per cent increase and Congress probably 
will agree. More people will be covered. 

Unemployment insurance will not 
be nationalized, but there will be pres- 
sure on States to increase benefits. 

Minimum-wage levels will be raised. 
A 75-cent minimum is to be asked by Mr. 
Truman, He bumps into the coalition of 
Republicans and Southerners here, how- 
ever, and may settle for about 60 cents. 

Public-works spending is going to 
grow. It will rise sharply in event of any 
important business setback. 

St. Lawrence Waterway will be 
pressed by the White House for approval, 
with at least a 50-50 chance of success. 

Public-power developments will get 
White House support in many parts of 
the country, with Congress more in a 





IN THE WHITE HOUSE: SAME DESK—SAME MAN 


mood to approve those developments 
than at any time since before the war. 

Farm price supports are to continue. 
They probably will not be any more 
favorable than now, but Government at- 
tempts to increase consumption and ex- 
ports of farm products can be expected. 

Rural electrification is to get in- 
creased funds, So will reclamation. The 
Democrats and Republicans competed in 
their promises of money for reclamation 
and will be asked to pay off. Farmers also 
get more soil-conservation’ payments, 

Atomic-energy development will go 
forward as a public project. Mr. Truman 
has opposed private control over atomic 
development for civilian use. 

Defense spending and foreign aid 
will be large, too. 

Army, Navy, Air Force will have to 
get along in the year starting next July 1 





—Acme 


Domestic issues will dominate 
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with $14,400,000,000 in spending mon- 
ey. Mr. Truman is insisting on that, An 
added $600,000,000 is planned for stock- 
piling of scarce materials. 

Lend-lease for nations abroad is to 
total approximately $1,500,000,000 for 
the first year, on the basis of present 
plans. Not all of this sum may be spent 
the first year. Lend-lease, coupled with 
a U.S. military commitment to Western 
Europe, seems assured of approval. 

Aid abroad, other than lend-lease, 
will be reduced below the $7,000,000,- 
000 provided for this year. Total aid 
abroad, including lend-lease, may be held 
to $6,000,000,000 for the year beginning 
next July 1. 

Budget troubles are to grow larger 
and larger during Mr. Truman’s new 
term. Those troubles will be accentuated 
if there should be any setback in busi- 
ness. In that event, spending would tend 
to rise and income to decline. 

Outgo in the year that starts next July 
1 is expected to exceed $44,000,000,- 
000, including $15,000,000,000 for mili- 
tary and stockpiling—an increase of nearly 
$2,000,000,000 from this year. It reflects 
the spending programs that are sched- 
uled, including money for farm price 
supports. It does not include such things 
as aid to education, health insurance or 
big new public works. 

Income, on the basis of present taxes, 
is not likely to exceed $42,000,000,000, 
may fall below that amount. 

Tax increases are to be proposed by 
the White House to cover any deficit that 
may appear in the budget to be offered in 
January. (Details on page 53.) 

Tax policy to be favored by the Presi- 
dent will stress taxes on corporations. An 
excess-profits tax again is under study. 
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FOR FARMERS: CONSERVATION, RECLAMATION? 






... rewards will be demanded 


Policy actually to be followed, how- 
ever, will be fixed by Congress, not the 
White House, and, in Congress, by a con- 
servative coalition in the Senate. Congress 
will take a long look and then think very 
hard before increasing taxes. If increases 
are made, corporations are almost sure to 
get the added burden. 

Labor policy, like tax policy, is going 
to be an object of some difference be- 
tween Congress and the President, even 
at a time of Democratic control. 

Wage increases are going to be 
favored by Mr. Truman. On the basis of 
campaign promises, he is to be on the side 
of a fourth round of pay rises. 

Taft-Hartley Act very probably will 
be replaced with a new law, containing 
some of the features of the present Act. 

The reward to be demanded by labor 
and paid to labor by the White House 
and a Democratic Congress will be 
change in the Taft-Hartley law, including 
a change in the name of any law that 
stays on the books. 

Business can expect few personal 
favors from the White House, although 
it will be able to count upon a fairly 
friendly attitude from a majority in Con- 


" gress On some issues. 


Price control, for example, is to be 
asked for in a stand-by form. There is 
grave doubt whether a majority in Con- 
gress will approve revival of price con- 
trol unless wage control is revived. 
Unions will oppose wage control. 

Rationing of industrial materials, in- 
cluding steel, is expected to be asked by 
the White House. Again, Congress will 
be slow to approve formal rationing on a 
basis calling for revival of rationing ma- 
chinery. Some policing of voluntary ra- 
tioning by industry is more probable. 


-Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


FOR WORKERS: A NEW LABOR LAW? 


Antitrust laws, instead of being 
weakened, may be strengthened. Mr. 
Truman wants stronger laws against 
monopoly practices. There will be strong 
pressure in Congress to authorize deliy- 
ered prices by defining the kind of pricing 
that will be allowed under antitrust laws. 
Chances are less favorable for action than 
they would have been in a Republican 
Congress. 

The promises made by Mr. Truman 
and by Democratic candidates for Con- 
gress who won election are promises, for 
the most part, that deal with domestic 
issues. Added up, those promises are 
reminiscent of former New Deal attitudes 
They call for a resumption of trends that 
were under way before war started. The) 
involve a revival of New Deal trends in 
the midst of a business boom. 

Issues of war and peace played a 
less prominent part in the campaign than 
did domestic issues. 

War talk is probably to be given less 
emphasis in the period just ahead. Mr. 
Truman, in the White House with ponv- 
lar backing, is likely to try again to fv! 
a basis for dealing with the Russians in at 
effort to establish peace. 

Mr. Truman is to try new men in the 
peace-making job. He expects to revive 
his idea of sending another special emis 
sary to talk with Premier Stalin. 

Pecice, however, appears to be a long 
way off. Peace will relate to the question 
of whether Russia is convinced that the 
U. S. is prepared to remain in Europe and 
to bear the cost that goes with rebuilding 
that area. Mr. Truman will try to cor 
vince Russia of this country’s determin 
tion. War is not part of the U. S. plan. 

Domestic issues are to dominate in the 
period just ahead. 
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Here is how President Truman 
won the election: 

Weakness of States’ Righters 
in the South, of Henry Wallace 
followers in the North, helped to 
swell Democratic vote. 

Strong State tickets helped in 
some places, too. Labor, fighting 
Taft-Hartley supporters, carried 
the President along with it. So 
did a farm-belt swing away from 
the Republicans. 


What really happened when the 
voters of the nation went to the polls 
on November 2, and what political 
meaning is to be read into what 
happened, is best told against a back- 
ground of facts and figures. 

When the votes were counted: 

Harry S$. Truman had 23,500,000 
popular votes and 304 votes in the elec- 
toral college, with 266 needed to win. 

Thomas E. Dewey had 21,600,000 
popular votes and 189 electeral votes, 
or 77 short of the needed majority. 

J. Strom Thurmond had 910,000 pop- 
ular votes and 38 electoral votes. 

Henry A. Wallace had _ 1,100,000 
, popular votes and no electoral votes. 

The total vote was 47,110,000. This 
compares with a popular vote of 47,- 
974,868 in 1944, and 49,901,835 in 
1940. Barely 50 per cent of the voters 
went to the polls. 

What happened was this: 

In nine big cities, labor went out 
and fought hard for Mr. Truman. In six 
of the States dominated by these cities, 
this was enough. In three others, it was 
not. But Mr. Truman made up for this 
with a renewal of Democratic strength in 
the farm-State areas. 

In New York, in spite of the inroads 
of Mr. Wallace, President Truman came 
out of New York City with a plurality of 
489,000—almost, but not quite, enough to 
overtum the up-State plurality of Mr. 
| Dewey. The going was too close for Re- 
| publican comfort. 

In Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, the 

CIO and the AFL waged a hot fight 
F against the Republican Congress. In 
Philadelphia, Democrats captured four 
House seats. Mr. Truman got a plurality 
, of 6,000 there. He got a 72,000 plurality 
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THE VOTE COMBINATION THAT WON 


Farm Shift and Labor Tide in Truman Sweep 


in Pittsburgh. But this is only about a 
third as many votes as a Democrat needs 
from these two cities to carry the State. 
Mr. Dewey got Pennsylvania. 

In Detroit, Democrats rolled up a 
heavy vote. They swept Wayne County 
clear of Republican office holders and 
captured two House seats. G. Mennen 
Williams, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, won by upward of 100,000 
votes. But Mr. Truman lacked 45,000 
votes of carrying the State. And Homer 
Ferguson, the Republican Senator, was 
re-elected. 

Here the Truman big-city losses ended, 
however 

In Massachusetts, aided by the big 
Boston vote, Mr. Truman took the State 
by 160,000, a larger margin than that of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1944. In spite 
of this, Mr. Truman ran 100,000 votes 
back of Paul A. Dever, the Democratic 
candidate for Governor. Republican Sen- 
ator Leverett Saltonstall was re-elected. 


In Missouri, Mr. Truman got unusual- 
ly large margins in St. Louis and Kansas 
City. He ran 45,000 votes ahead of the 
Democratic candidate for Governor. He 
carried Missouri by around 200,000 more 
votes than Mr. Roosevelt got there in 
1944. Mr. Truman swept the rural areas 
which the Republicans had expected to 
carry. Democrats captured every House 
seat but one in the State and elected a 
Governor. 

In Wisconsin, Milwaukee gave Mr. 
Truman a slightly smaller margin than 
the 62,000 Mr. Roosevelt got there in 
1944. But rural Wisconsin made up the 
difference and helped to give the State 
to Mr. Truman. Even such a traditionally 
Republican rural county as Manitowoc 
went to Mr. Truman. 

In California, where cities are not 
traditionally more Democratic than are 
surrounding rural areas, as in other States, 
President Truman got a good margin 
in Los Angeles. Outlying rural areas 
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added to his lead and helped to give 
him the State. 

In Illinois, labor turned out in Chi- 
cago in force to roll up a good majority 
for Mr. Truman. The vote was not as 
large as some that Chicago gave Mr. 
Roosevelt in the prime days of the New 
Deal. But it was large enough to swing 
the State, even though Mr. Truman’s 
60,000-vote margin was smaller than 
those by which Democrats Paul H. Doug- 
las and Adlai E. Stevenson were elected 
to the Senate and to the Governorship. 

In Ohio, Cleveland and the industrial 
areas also gave Mr. Truman a smaller 
margin to work with than they gave Mr. 
Roosevelt at his peak, when he was car- 
rying Ohio. Frank J. Lausche, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor, ran well 
ahead of Mr. Truman. But where Mr. 
Roosevelt lost Ohio by 12,000 votes in 
1944, Mr. Truman carried it by 18,000. 
His vote stood up better in the rural 
areas of the State. 

Thus, of the nine States dominated by 
big cities, Mr. Truman got six and lost 
three. But he evolved a.new pattern for 
winning elections. 

The rural areas furnished the big- 
gest surprise of the election. Republicans 
had counted the electoral votes of the 
Middle Western farm States as safe. But 
a great shift of the farm vote helped to 
upset the Republican hopes. 

As far back as 1938, farm States began 
falling away from the Democrats. This 
swing had turned Nebraska, Kansas and 
Iowa into solidly Republican States. It 
had unseated Democrats in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Indiana and Missouri. But 
now something was happening. 

A break in farm prices shook the Mid- 
dle West about a month before the vot- 
ing. Lack of storage space caused corn 
and wheat to be bundled off to sale on a 
falling market. Farmers were troubled 
by reports of the Republican position on 
farm co-operatives, rural electrification 
and price supports for farm = products 
When the time came to vote, fewer farm- 
ers voted, and fewer of them voted Re- 
publican, This tended to pull down the 
total vote; and it gave more importance 
to the vote in Democratic cities. 

Nebraska, which gave Mr. Roosevelt 
only 41.4 per cent of its vote in 1944, 
gave Mr. Truman 46.3 in this election. 
Kansas gave Mr. Roosevelt 394 per cent 
in 1944; it gave Mr. Truman 45. Iowa 
gave Mr. Roosevelt 47.7 in 1944; Mr. 
Truman carried the State with 50.7. Mr. 
Roosevelt got Minnesota in 1944 with 
52.8; Mr. Truman won it with 57.7. Mr. 
Roosevelt lost Wisconsin with 49.1 in 
1944; Mr. Truman won it with 51.1. In 
Indiana, where Mr. Roosevelt got 47.1 
in 1944, Mr. Truman got 49.5. Missouri, 
which Mr. Roosevelt got by 51.5, Mr. 
Truman won with 57.9. Rural Missouri, 
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The Electoral Vote. 
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which Republicans had expected to win 
by 60,000 votes, went to Mr. Truman 
by 100,000. 

Through most of the farm belt, 
Mr. Truman got from 2 to 6 percentage 
points higher vote than did Mr. Roose- 
velt in 1944. In States between the Alle- 
ghenies and the Rockies, north of the 
Ohio, he got the electoral votes of Ohio, 
Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri. Mr. Dewey won Indiana, Michigan. 
Nebraska and North and South Dakota. 

Curiously, Mr. Truman won Ohio, but 
he got one tenth of a percentage point 
smaller vote than did Mr. Roosevelt in 
1944. Mr. Roosevelt lost the State with 
48.8 per cent of the vote. Mr. Truman 
won it with 48.7 per cent. The 31,000 
votes that Henry A. Wallace got ac- 
counted for the difference. 

In the industrial East, Mr. Truman 
did not fare quite as well as did Mr. 
Roosevelt in 1944. His victory was 
achieved—as has been only rarely done in 
history—without the electoral votes of 
either New York or Pennsylvania. In 
three of his elections, Mr. Roosevelt had 
both of these States. In his first election, 
he lost Pennsylvania. 

In the area east of the Alleghenies and 
north of the Potomac, Mr. Truman lost 
Pennsylvania, New York, Vermont, New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, Maine, Con- 
necticut, Delaware and Maryland. But the 
President won Massachusetts, Rhode. Is- 
land and West Virginia. Maryland, in go- 
ing to Mr. Dewey, broke its long record of 
being with the winner. Connecticut, 
which elected Chester Bowles, the former 
OPA Administrator, as its Democratic 
Governor, was captured by Mr. Dewey 
by almost exactly the same number of 
votes that Henry A. Wallace got there. 

In the 11 Southern States of the 
old Confederacy, Mr. Truman captured 
all of the electoral votes except those of 
the four States in which J. Strom Thur- 
mond’s States’ Righters had cemented an 
unbreakable hold. 

North Carolina, Virginia, Texas, Flori- 
da and Tennessee, which broke away 
from the Democratic Party in 1928 to go 
to Herbert Hoover, stayed with Mr. Tru- 
man. Mr. Thurmond was on the ballot in 
all of these States. In North Carolina, 
Florida and Texas, Mr. Truman had a 
clear majority. In Virginia and Tennessee, 
he had only a plurality. Mr. Dewey might 
have captured these States if Mr. Thur- 
mond had not been in the field to absorb 
the anti-Truman votes. 

South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana were captured by Mr. 
Thurmond. South Carolina is Mr. Thur- 
mond’s home State. Mississippi is the 
home State of Fielding Wright, his vice- 
presidential running mate. Alabama had 
refused to put Mr. Truman on the ballot. 
And Louisiana had put him on the ballot, 
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HARRY TRUMAN 
An urban upsurge 


but had taken the Demniocratic symbol 
away from him. 

Arkansas and Georgia had 
parties on the ballot. And in 
these States, Mr. Truman got a 
majority of the votes. 

Two of the border States, Kentucky 
and Oklahoma, both went to Mr. Truman 
by good margins. 

In the Rocky Mountain area, Mr. 
Truman got Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Wyoming to make a clean sweep. 
Here the Democratic charges that the 
Republicans were “sabotaging” the West 
apparently took hold. This had been a 
Democratic campaign cry ever since the 
Republican Appropriations committees 
in Congress began tinkering with irriga- 
tion and reclamation funds for the West- 
ern States. 

The Democrats picked up two Senate 
seats in this area and re-elected three 
Senators. In some of these States, how- 
ever, the victory margins were very thin 

Along the Pacific Coast, the fight- 
ing was harder. Mr. Truman got Cali- 
fornia by a close vote. He lost Oregon. 
And he narrowly won Washington, where 
his old friend, Mon C. Wallgren, was 
beaten in a race for re-election as Gov- 


put all 


clear 


ernor. 

Mr. Dewey’s strength lay in the 
rural areas and the suburban sections of 
the North. The inroads that Republicans 
made upon industrial areas in the 1946 
elections were halted as city after city 
built up votes for the Democrats. Mr. 
Wallace clearly helped Mr. Dewey to take 
four States away from Mr. Truman. 

In Connecticut, the 13,500 votes of 
Mr. Wallace were almost exactly the mar- 
gin by which Mr. Dewey got the State. 
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The same was true of the 9,000 votes Mr. 
Wallace got in Maryland and the 40,000 
votes he got in Michigan. In New York, 
Mr. Wallace got 500,000 votes. Mr. 
Dewey, in spite of this, won by only 
42.000. 

But in Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maine, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota and Vermont, the 
Wallace votes would not have helped 
Mr. Truman. He could not have beaten 
Mr. Dewey here if all of the Wallace votes 
had been added to the Truman total. 

The Truman strength surged up 
from labor and minority groups in the 
Northern industrial areas, from farmers in 
the Middle West, from the Mountain 
States, and from the South which refused 
to follow the States’ Righters. If the whole 
South had gone with Mr. Thurmond, the 
election would have gone into the House 
of Representatives. 

Labor, stung by the Taft-Hartley Act 
that was passed by the Republican Con- 
gress over Mr. Truman’s veto, went out 


to beat the Congressmen who had put it 





How the Election Went 
Latest available figures 

State Truman Dewey Wallace Thurmond 
Ala. 25,540 1,126 127,634 
Ariz. 59,191 45,075 1,477 
Ark. 120,057 38,825 627 34,567 
Calif. 1,834,782 1,785,206 178,699 
Colo. 225,174 208,017 4,511 
Conn. 422,228 438,226 13,370 
Del. 67,921 69,633 286 
Fla. 243,762 172,983 11,287 77,002 
Ga. 228,953 68,745 1,723 80,427 
Ida. 105,395 99,502 4,123 
Wh, 1,935,263 1,934,933 
Ind. 806,001 817,385 1,566 
la. 523,502 488,933 10,777 
Kans. 295,026 353,933 3,603 
Ky. 461,732 338,608 1,361 9,566 
La. 92,736 57,325 2,284 143,776 
Me. 111,148 149,551 1,887 
Md. 285,834 293,929 9,392 2,483 
Mass. 1,160,198 901,013 38,926 
Mich. 968,515 1,015,008 39,837 
Minn, 593,368 433,470 32,855 
Miss. 11,208 3,661 213 109,113 
Mo. 881,834 625,245 3,252 
Mont. 101,336 83,370 5,626 
Nebr. 218,161 256,503 
Nev. 30,568 29,102 1,464 
N. H. 103,901 117,872 1,815 
N.S. 894,791 973,629 39,077 
N. Mex 100,441 78,092 762 
N. Y. 2,782,555 2,837,848 508,542 
Nec, 418,368 213,648 2,843 61,073 
N. Dak 72,819 89,121 4,874 111 
Ohio 1,461,476 1,443,025 35,374 
Okla. 446,147 263,132 
Oreg 147,263 165,310 8,562 
Pa. 1,751,186 1,901,169 54,603 
R. 1; 188,619 134,892 2,587 
$:.¢; 30,498 5,101 178 89,440 
S. Dak 81,900 88,499 1,819 
Tenn. 254,964 191,396 1,544 72,192 
Tex, 578,085 213,962 2,680 76,233 
Utah 149,046 124,349 2,442 
Vt. 45,594 76,066 1,237 
Va. 200,320 171,942 2,104 41,609 
Wash. 416,634 330,848 25,150 
W. Va 424,633 308,473 2,663 
Wis. 644,452 584,854 25,199 
Wyo. 49,947 45,656 550 
Totals* 23,077,445 21,092,596 1,094,877 925,226 
*Incomplete. 













































THOMAS DEWEY 
A rural upset 


through. Enough of them were beaten 
to give the Democrats control of the 8Ist 
Congress. (See page 19). In the battle 
to remake Congress, labor brought out 
the vote in the cities. Many farmers who 
were not mad enough at the Republicans 
to vote for Mr. Truman were not en- 
thusiastic enough for Mr. Dewey to get 
out and vote. So the vote stayed low, and 
still the Democrats won. 

Negroes turned out to vote for Mr. 
Truman in Northern cities. One Negro 
leader estimates that, for every Negro 
vote Mr. Dewey got, two went to Mr. 
Wallace and eight went to Mr. Truman. 
In States such as Illinois and Ohio, they 
supplied enough votes to give the elec- 
toral votes to Mr. Truman. 

And, where the farmers had eal 
toward Mr. Truman in the hope that the 
Democratic Party would help to hold 
farm prices steady, housewives in cities 
voted for him because he had fought for 








price controls. 

The meaning of the election ona 
long-term basis is that Mr. Truman, hav- 
ing found new strength for the Demo- 
cratic Party by turning to the left, is 
likely to continue in that direction. And 
labor, having found victory through th 
Democratic Party, is to continue to work 
through that party. The threat of 
new third party by labor is diminishing 

Mr. Truman survived a double frac 
ture in his party. Mr. Wallace broke 
away on the left. Mr. Thurmond bolted 
on the right. And still Mr. Truman wot 
by taking his fight in plain language 
the voters, Neither the right nor the lett 
nor both of them combined, was able t 
pull off enough votes to beat him. This 
was what crossed up all of the for 
casters, 
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Negro “We deal in ‘out-size’? products, such as Bonanza. bring them over for plant inspec- 
to Mr. trailerized truck tanks.” says J. K. Downer — tion and return them in hours. Sales are 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


os as Arctic starlight is the 
clear brilliance of Levelcoat* print- 
ing ee For the brightness of 
Levelcoat is more than surface deep; 
it begins with a skillful blend of 
“brightness” fibers in the very pulp 
itself. And with a lustrous coating 
of specially selected clays, Levelcoat 
emerges in fullest beauty. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Here’s a printing surface that’s as 
smooth as upland snow! That's be- 
cause it’s so uniformly coated by 
Kimberly-Clark’s precision-con- 
trolled method . . . using clays that 
might pass as face powder, they're 
so soft, so clean, so flour-fine. Let 
the soft glow of Levelcoat papers 
spotlight your printed message! 

































Illustrated here is a typical! use of Levelcoat*, not an actual booklet 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


Advertisers like Levelcoat for its 
printing qualities which make color 
sing or black type snap with con- 
trast. Printers like its character— 
and the uniformity which gives 
trouble-free performance ream alter 
ream, run a run. Try this beau- 
tiful paper yourself—and give your 
printing the Levelcoat lift. 
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Levelcoat* printing papers are made 
in these grades: Trufect*, Multifect* 
and Rotofect* 
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Smoother sailing for a Truman 
program moderately liberal is 
likely in the new Congress. But 
snags are likely, too. 

Administration’s farm bloc is 
stronger. So is labor. But removal 
of all provisions of the Ta:t-Hart- 
ley Act will not be easy. 

Outlook is new session will re- 
sist any swing far left or far right. 
Mr. Truman gains friends, but not 
arubber stamp, in Congress. 


President Truman, looking over the 
new Congress with which he must 
deal, is discovering a number of inter- 
esting and significant things. 

On a party basis, he finds this: 

In the Senate there will be 54 Demo- 
crats and 42 Republicans, a clear working 
majority equal in size to the majority in- 
herited by Mr. Truman when he suc- 
ceeded President Roosevelt in 1945. The 
present Senate has 51 Republicans and 
45 Democrats. The voters, in returning 
Mr. Truman to office, reversed the party 
line-up. 

In the House will be 262 Democrats, 
172 Republicans and one American Labor 
Party man. This line-up also gives the 
Democrats a good working majority. The 
House in the 80th Congress originally 
was made up of 246 Republicans, 187 
Democrats, and two members of the 
American Labor Party. The political revo- 
lution that occurred November 2 gave 
the Democrats a 90-vote margin. 

On the basis of these figures, it would 
appear that a sizable majority in support 
of the New Deal point of view exists in 
both the Senate and House. Many of the 
Democrats who will be seated in January 
were elected with labor support, and 
labor succeeded in defeating many mem- 
bers of the present Congress. Labor, in 
fact, suffered few reverses in districts 
where union political workers’ concen- 
trated their efforts. 

On a working basis, however, the 
situation is different. The White House, 
’s often in the past, will be faced with a 
coalition of members of Congress whose 
point of view on economic issues is rela- 
tively conservative. 

In the Senate, Southern conservatives 
and Republicans, when voting together, 
will command a clear majority. On some 
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CONGRESS: MIDDLE OF THE ROAD 


Block to Radicalism in Conservative Coalition 


issues, the Democrats will vote as a bloc, 
but on many economic issues conserva- 
tive Democrats will join with conservative 
Republicans in opposing White House 
proposals they consider too New Dealish. 

Tax policies, for example, are likely to 
be shaped by a conservative coalition. In 
the last Congress, 27 Senate Democrats 
voted to override President Truman’s veto 
of a tax-reduction bill. All but a very few 
of those Democrats will be back next 
year. 





Shifts in Delegations 


The election shifted party strength 
to the Democrats in 25 States. In 
no State did the Republicans gain 
strength. Shifts occurred in the follow- 
ing delegations that will be sent to the 
S8lst Congress. 
CALIFORNIA: Democrats gained 1 

House seat. 

COLORADO; Democrats gained 2 House 
seats. 
CONNECTICUT: 

House seats. 
DELAWARE: Democrats gained 1 Senate 

seat. 

IDAHO: Democrats gained 
seat and 1 House seat. 
ILLINOIS: Democrats gained 1 Senate 

seat and 6 House seats. 

INDIANA: Democrats gained 5 House 
seats. 
IOWA: 
seat. 
KENTUCKY: Democrats gained 1 Senate 
seat and 1 House seat. 
MASSACHUSETTS: Democrats gained 1 

House seat. 

MICHIGAN: Democrats gained 2 House 
seats. 

MINNESOTA: Demecrats gaired 1 Sen- 
ate seat and 3 House seats. 

MISSOURI: Democrats gained 8 House 


Democrats gained 3 


1 Senate 


Democrats gained 1 Senate 


seats. 

NEBRASKA: Democrats gained 1 House 
seat. 

NEVADA: Democrats gained 1 House 
seat. 

NEW JERSEY: Democrats gained 3 


House seats. 

NEW YORK: Democrats gained 8 House 
seats. 

OHIO: 
seats. 

OKLAHOMA: Democrats gained 1 Sen- 
ate seat and 2 House seats. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Democrats gained 1] 
House seats. 

UTAH: Democrats gained 1 House seat. 

WASHINGTON: Democrats gained 1 
House seat. 

WEST VIRGINIA: Democrats gained 1 
Senate seat and 4 House seats. 

WISCONSIN: Democrats gained 2 
House seats. 

WYOMING: Democrats gained 1 Senate 
seat. 


Democrats gained 8 House 











Labor policies, likewise, will be in- 
fluenced by a conservative coalition. In 
the Senate, more than a majority of the 
members who voted for the Taft-Hartley 
Act will be back. If they vote as they 
did during the last session, they can block 
repeal of the Act. (For more on this sub- 
ject see page 46.) 

In the House, a similar conservative 
coalition will exist. Southern Democrats 
and Republicans, unless they change 
their positions from the last session, still 
number enough members who voted for 
the Taft-Hartley Act to prevent its repeal. 
Truman policies on taxes, social security, 
housing and other issues probably will 
be affected by this coalition. 

Farmers probably are not to suffer from 
the coalition in either house, however. 
Agricultural issues cut across party lines 
and the next Congress doubtless will do 
more for the farmers than the 80th 
Congress. 

What happened at the polls gives 
a line on what to expect of the 8lIst 
Congress. 

Big cities, where unions are strong, 
showed heavy gains in Congress for the 
Democrats. In the industrial State of 
Pennsylvania, for example, the Demo- 
crats captured 11 seats from Republicans. 
Ohio, another manufacturing — State, 
showed a gain of eight seats for the 
Democrats. All of this means that the 
unions which helped elect liberal Demo- 
crats will expect a pay-off in the way of 
less restrictive labor legislation, expanded 
social security, a national health pro- 
gram, housing legislation, inflation con- 
trols and a higher minimum wage. 

In the farm States, traditionally Re- 
publican, the Democrats showed more 
strength than they have shown in recent 
elections. For example, they gained Sen- 
ate seats in such States as Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Illinois, Idaho and Wyoming. They 
also picked up a few House seats from 
farm areas. Farm groups, always influ- 
ential in Congress, will have even more 
standing next year. 

In terms of personalities, changes 
made by the voters will have an impor- 
tant effect on President Truman’s rela- 
tions with Congress. The President will 
have the co-operation of friendly congres- 
sional leaders in pushing his requests for 
legislation, He also will be dealing with 
a Congress that has lost some influential 
opponents of Truman policies. 

A new set of leaders will take over 
in Congress, in the Senate, the influence 
of such Republicans as Taft, Vandenberg, 
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Millikin, Bridges and Wiley will be re- 
duced. These men, who headed important 
committees in the last Congress, still will 
be around, but in secondary roles. They 
will be replaced by Vice President-elect 
Barkley and such Senators as Elbert D. 
Thomas, Connally, George, McKellar, 
McCarran and Lucas. With the exception 
of Thomas and Lucas, these new Demo- 
cratic chairmen can be expected to be as 
conservative On some issues as the Re- 
publicans who headed the committees 
before them, but on other issues they 
will be more helpful to the Truman 
program. 

In the House, Mr. Truman finds the 
new leadership even more to his liking. 
It was here that the opposition to his 
recommendations was most vigorous in 
the last Congress. Such Republicans as 
Speaker Martin, Majority Leader Halleck 
and Committee Chairmen Knutson, Hart- 
ley, Wolcott, Taber and Hoffman will be 
on the side lines or out of Congress. They 
did much to scuttle Mr. Truman’s recom- 
mendations on inflation controls, housing, 
minimum wages and social security in 
the 80th Congress. In their places will 
be Rayburn as Speaker, McCormack as 
floor leader, and Doughton, Lesinski, 
Spence and Cannon. Most of them can be 
expected to work closely with the White 
House. 

The voters also made other changes 
that will be helpful to Mr. Truman when 
they defeated some of the most vigorous 
opponents of his policics. Among those 
eliminated or who did not seek re-election 
to the Senate are Republicans Ball, of 
Minnesota; Brooks, of Illinois; Rever- 
comb, of West Virginia; Robertson, of 
Wyoming; Moore, of Oklahoma; and one 
outspoken anti-Truman Democrat, O’Dan- 
iel, of Texas. 

A number of prominent House mem- 
bers also were sent back home by the 
voters. Heading the list was Knutson, of 
Minnesota; Bender, of Ohio; Harness and 
Landis, of Indiana; Busbey, of Illinois; 
and Ploeser, of Missouri. Mr. Knutson, as 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, was able to bottle up in the 80th 
Congress Mr. Truman’s tax proposals and 
pushed through the House the tax-re- 
duction bill that became law over the 
President’s veto. 

Left-wing candidates fared badly at 
the hands of the voters. The only third- 
party candidate sent to Congress was 
Vito Marcantonio, of New York, who was 
re-elected as a member of the American 
Labor Party with support of Henry Wal- 
lace’s Progressive Party. Leo Isacson, the 
only other American Labor member of 
Congress, was defeated by a Democrat. 

New faces also will be added to the 
Un-American Activities Committee with 
which Mr. Truman quarreled frequently 
during the life of the 80th Congress. Re- 
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MINORITY INTO MAJORITY: BARKLEY & RAYBURN 
On a numerical basis—clear sailing .. . 
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MAJORITY INTO MINORITY: MARTIN & VANDENBERG 
...0on a working basis—a different situation 
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publican J. Parnell Thomas, of New 
Jersey, will be replaced as chairman, 
probably by John S. Wood, of Georgia, 
the ranking Democrat. Mr. Thomas prob- 
ably will stay as a member, but he and 
Richard M. Nixon, of California, alone of 
the five Republican members of the Com- 
mittee will return to the House next year. 
One member, Karl E. Mundt, of South 
Dakota, was elected to the Senate, and 
two others were defeated. They were 
John McDowell, of Pennsylvania, and 
Richard B. Vail, of Illinois. 

Mr. Truman, on the whole, can count 
on most of the newly elected Democrats 
to be favorable to his policies. Many are 
considered more New Dealish than the 
President himself. Some cthers, however, 
have voted against the New Deal many 
times in the past. One such is Guy M. 
Gillette, of Iowa, who served in the Sen- 
ate under Franklin D. Roosevelt and was 
on a Roosevelt “purge” list. But he re- 
turns to the Senate as a supporter of the 
Administration’s foreign policy and is a 
close friend of Mr. Truman’s. Another 
is Virgil Chapman, of Kentucky, who 
voted against some Truman policies while 
a member of the House. 

The sha':y nature of the Demo- 
cratic majorities in the House is shown 
by the fact that almost 100 of the 263 
Democrats of the new House come from 
Southern States. Only half of them would 
have to vote with a solid Republican ma- 
jority to hamstring any social or eco- 
nomic-control legislation that Mr. Tru- 
man might propose. They will form a 
strong nucleus of opposition, too, to the 
civil-rights legislation that Mr. Truman 
is expected to propose, 

It is this civil-rights issue, however, 
that mav cause the alliance of the South- 
ern Democrats and the Northern Republi- 
cans to be an uneasy one. That is be- 
cause many of the Republicans are com- 
mitted to such civil-rights causes as anti- 
poll-tax legislation and legislation pro- 
viding greater employment opportunity 
to racial and religious groups. 

What the shift in Congress adds up to 
is that Mr. Truman will have a better- 
than-even chance of putting through a 
moderately liberal program. Such a pro- 
gram will draw some Southern support. 
Also, he will be in a stronger position to 
make his vetoes stand up, since it will be 
hard for either house to muster the two- 
thirds vote necessary to override. But 
the President can expect trouble ahead if 
he insists on passage of strong civil-rights 
legislation and if he swings as far to the 
left in his policies as labor groups would 
like to have him. The coalition, if it finds 
it can work together, will be strong 
enough to block many of the proposals 
that labor will want enacted in return 
for the support it gave the Democratic 
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THE TRUMAN PLATFORM ... 


What’s ahead for business, for labor, for farmers, for old people in the next 
four years now is clear, if President Truman is able to keep his promises. 

Campaign promises made by Mr. Truman, if filled, could affect nearly every- 
body. They go into considerable detail on the laws and powers he wants from the 
new Congress. They are public utterances, firmly on the record. 

This program for Congress is to become an immediate issue when the Congress 
reconvenes in January. Democrats are in control of both houses. What Mr. 
Truman really wants, presumably, he will strive to get. 

A verbatim report, point by point, on the President’s views, as expressed in 


campaign speeches, follows: 


Labor and Wages 


> Taft-Hartley. We should repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. 

I vetoed the Taft-Hartley Act, and I shall do everything 
in my power to get this vicious, antilabor legislation wiped 
off the statute books. That is part of the Democratic plat- 
form... 
> Minimum wage. We need at least a 75-cent minimum 
wage. The Democratic Congress will give us that mini- 
mum wage. 
> Union leaders. I’ve gotten a lot of advice from labor 
leaders, and most of it has been good advice .. . And I 
intend to keep getting advice like that for the next four 
years... 
>» Government pay. | have been fighting for fairer wages 
for Government employes, and I am going to continue 
that fight as long as I am President of the United States. 
> Fourth round. I reject this Republican policy of trying 
to force wages down as a fallacy. I shall fight with all my 
strength not only to keep wages up, but to increase them. 


Business Restrictions 
> Antitrust. Big business can manipulate prices and pro- 
duction at its own discretion, regardless of the public 
good. That's not healthy for this country—it’s the biggest 
threat there is to our free-enterprise system. 

Studies by the Federal Trade Commission have shown 
that big corporations have been gobbling up small busi- 
nesses faster than ever during the past few years. And 
this process cannot be stopped until Congress passes 
legislation to stop up these loopholes . . . 

Give us a Democratic Congress and we will take action 
against monopoly. 
> Private power. The private power interests . . . have 
sought to force the Government to sell them low-cost 
federal power in bulk at the dam—power which they 
could then sell to the people on their own terms. 

The measures passed by the Republican 80th Congress 
will result in bigger profits for the private power com- 
panies, and higher living costs for the people. Unless 
different action is taken next year, these measures will 
deprive consumers of cheaper power. 


Price Controls 


- > Revival of controls. There is no great mystery about 


how to stop the cost of living from going higher and 
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higher. The best way to stop it is with price control. 
Everybody knows that when we had price control the 
average family was not gouged with inflated prices. 

A program that does not include price control will not, 
and cannot, hold down the cost of living. We have learned 
that from experience . . . With a Democratic President 
and a Democratic Congress, the country will get action 
on high prices. 


Housing 
> Public housing plan. Houses are being built—by pri- 
vate enterprise, as they should be. But they aren't being 
built in sufficient numbers, or at low enough prices ... 
Without Government help, cities are not financially able 
to wipe out their slums. 

So the Government has a big and important role to 
play in housing, not in conflict or competition with pri- 
vate enterprise, but supplementing it. 

We need to clear our slums. We need to build at least 
half a million low-rent housing units. 

We must pass the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill to provide 
houses everyone can afford. 
> Rent control. And we most definitely need to retain 
rent control until the housing emergency is over. 


Agriculture 
> Price supports. Farm price supports have not caused 
high prices. As a matter of fact, the farm price-support 
program is a great blessing to city people. . . 

The price-support program is a parity program which 
puts the farmer on exactly the same basis as labor and 
businessmen. 
> Farm co-ops. No one here doubts that co-operatives 
are a good thing. They have been a tremendous boon to 
the farmer . . . We say flatly that we will encourage 
farm co-operatives, period. 
> Conservation. We must expand our soil-conservation 
program and put a stop to the waste of our agricultural 
resources. 
> Rural development. We must extend rural electrifica- 
tion. We must have better housing, better roads and 
better educational facilities for our farmers. 


Health and Education 


> Health insurance. We need more doctors, more nurses, 
more hospitals. And we need a system which will enable 
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... IN MR. TRUMAN'S OWN WORDS 


the average American family to pay for proper medical 


I proposed a national system of health insurance in 
1946, and I have urged it repeatedly since that time. 
There is no other way to assure that the average American 
family has a decent chance for adequate medical care. 

Prepaid health insurance will be one more keystone in 

the great structure of social insurance which has been 
enacted by the Democratic Party. 
» Aid for education. I believe that every American, 
regardless of race or creed, color or national origin, or 
whether he lives in a poor area or a rich area, should be 
entitled to and should get an education. 

I believe that the Federal Government should provide 
generous assistance to States to help them improve their 
educational systems . . . In my last budget I asked for 
$300,000,000 to be provided for that purpose. 
»Teachers’ pay. We don't have nearly enough school- 
teachers and we don’t pay them nearly enough. And, if 
schoolteachers want to organize for better pay, I am all 
for them. 


Social Security 
Old-age insurance. We need extension of Social 
Security to everybody in the entire nation not now cov- 
ered, and a 50 per cent increase in benefits. A Demo- 
cratic Congress will give us that expansion and that in- 
crease. 
Jobless pay. We need insurance that will protect 
workers against loss of earnings during illness. 
> Medical pay. We should have a system of insurance 
to cover the cost of medical care. 


Taxes 
Tax revision. I believed that, when wartime taxes 
were reduced, the poor man should be relieved first and 
most. I still think so. But the Republican tax bill doesn’t 
work that way... 
The rich man fared much better under the tax bill. 


Subversives 

> Congressional probes. In periods of tension such as 
the present, loose charges against individuals are all too 
frequent. An innocent man may easily find himself 
accused of terrible things. I am determined that Commu- 
nists shall not work for the Government. I am equally 
determined that loyal employes against whom unfounded 
charges are made shall not suffer injustice. 

So long as the FBI and our other security agencies can 

lo their job without having the ground cut from under 
them by committees of Congress, we have little to fear 
from spies and subversives. 
Deportation. We are deporting subversive aliens. We 
shall continue to do so to the limit of the law. The 
Attomey General asked the Republican 80th Congress 
for legislation that would assist this deportation law, but 
the Congress did nothing. 
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Foreign Relations - 8 


> Bipartisan policy. Your President and your Demo- 
cratic Administration have scrupulously honored their 
pledge of bipartisan co-operation on foreign policy. And 
we are going to keep that pledge . . . 

» United Nations. The first and most important feature 
of our foreign policy is to strengthen the United Nations, 
which seeks to bring about a peaceful adjustment of 
differences between nations. 

> War. I do not believe that war is inevitable, and 1] 
shall make use of every honorable means of preventing it. 
> Defense. A strong United States is absolutely essential 
if the world is to remain at peace ... We must not let our 
strength be destroyed. 


Public Power and Irrigation 
> Western water. Your Government is now planning 
the most ambitious irrigation development in all our 
history. The goal of our program is to bring every possible 
Western acre under irrigation and to develop to the fullest 
extent the hydroelectric resources of this region. 
> In California. If all the great riches of the Central 
Valley are to be put to use, there must be unified devel- 
opment of its resources—the water and land—and the 
wisest use of water for irrigation and power. This calls 
for great engineering structures—dams, canals and trans- 
mission lines. The job is so big that only the Federal 
Government can handle it. 
>? In Oklahoma. My Administration is now working on 
plans for seven new reclamation projects for your State 
of Oklahoma that will irrigate 89,000 acres. 

I want to assure the people of Oklahoma that I shall 
continue my efforts in behalf of the Arkansas River 
development. 
> In Lakes area. | pledge to you that as President I shall 
continue to fight for . . . the full development of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and power project. I will not com- 
promise with special interests. Nor will I support the 
Seaway and abandon the plans for the development of 
power. 
> In Texas. The [Big Ben National] Park will be finished. 
if Democrats are re-elected, because the Democratic 
Party believes in a great system of parks for the enjov- 
ment of all the people. 


Atomic Ereray 

> Government control. Atomic energy is not just a new 
form of power—like coal or oil. It is a force which can be 
compared only with cosmic energies of the sun itself. 

I believe that it should be used to benefit all the people. 

The largest private corporation in the world is far too 
small to be entrusted with such power, least of all for its 
own profit. 

For our own protection and to insure our national 
security, we must continue to develop atomic energy as 
a public trust. 
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Why Opinion Polls Were So Wrong 


Why the election polls missed 
shows up in an analysis of the 
way they pperate. New systems 
are likely before 1952 election. 

Polls, in 1948, underestimated 
lower-income groups, got caught 
by ‘‘undecided’’ voters, guessed 
wrong on size of the vote. 

A shift in sampling methods 
is ahead. More care in picking 
those interviewed, more detailed 
answers may be tried. 


Polls of public opinion, described as 
scientific, all were badly wrong to pre- 
dict the 1948 election outcome, All fore- 
cast a Dewey victory. None gave Tru- 
man a chance, Truman won, 

Republicans were lulled by opinion 
polls into a sense *of security. Democrats 
were downcast. President Truman, alone 
among his own aides, retained confidence 
that he would win, and Mr. Truman had 
to fight against doubt. 

Dr. Rensis Likert, director of the 
Survey Research Center of the University 
of Michigan, tells in an analysis for 
U.S. News & World Report why the 
election polls went wrong. Dr. Likert 
has had long experience in polling 
opinion. He has conducted polls for the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Treasury Department, and has carried 
on extensive research, by the poll tech- 
nique, for the Federal Reserve Board to 
determine people’s buying intentions and 
their financial status. 

Dr. Likert points out where it is that 
polls of public opinion break down as 
they now are used. He is convinced that 
polls, properly carried out, can be of 
great value, but he expects that methods 
used by present political-poll takers will 
have to be changed. 

In what follows Dr, Likert explains 
what the polls did and why they went 
wrong, 


Tom Dewey and the poll takers went 
down together. Placing more confidence 
than was justified in the rule-of-thumb 
methods they had developed during the 
Roosevelt regime, the poll takers picked 
the wrong man and the Republicans com- 
pounded the error by placing too much 
confidence in the poll takers. 
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Outdated Methods Used, Survey Expert Says¥ 


Both of them could find much justifica- 
tion for their mistake. For three elections 
the pollers had come closer each time to 
hitting the presidential vote. Before them 
another poll, that of the Literary Digest, 
had a similar record until 1936. The 
question may well be asked, and may be 
a long time in the answering: Why was 





Gallup Poll’s Showing 
Against Actual Results 


State by State, estimates of the na- 
tion’s largest public-opinion poll—Dr. 
George Gallup’s American Institute of 
Public Opinion—scored this compari- 
son with actual election results: 

Gallup Estimate 


Of Truman 
Strength 


Actual Vote 


State For Truman 


| 
| 


Alabama 


Arizona 53 90:6 
Arkansas 53 62.4 
California 43 48.6 
Colorado 49 ay! Od 
Connecticut 44 48.5 
Delaware 47 49.5 
Florida 45 49.6 
Georgia 58 59.8 
Idaho 47 50.0 
Illinois 46 50.7 
Indiana 44 49.5 
lowa 43 50.7 
Kansas 39 15.0 
Kentucky 49 57.2 
Louisiana 39 32.1 
Maine 42 44.2 
Maryland 44 48.3 
Massachusetts 45 55.3 
Michigan 44 48.6 
Minnesota 46 ott 
Mississippi 15 8.7 
Missouri 52 57.9 
Montana 50 53.4 
Nebraska 38 46.3 
Nevada 47 50.2 
New Hampshire 44 46.7 
New Jersey 42 46.8 
New Mexico 51 58.2 
New York 39 45.5 
North Carolina 51 58.6 
North Dakota 38 45.3 
Ohio 42 49.7 
Oklahoma HSS 62.8 
Oregon 42 44.6 
Pennsylvania 14 47.2 
Rhode Island 54 54.7 
South Carolina 38 24.2 
South Dakota 1] 46.9 
Tennessee 51 49.5 
Texas 66 66.4 
Utah 50 55.0 
Vermont 35 37.1 
Virginia 14 AT 3 
Washington 47 52.0 
West Virginia 46 57.6 
Wisconsin 41 51.) 
Wyoming 47 52.0 











this remarkable record of performane 
followed by sudden failure? 
* The Literary Digest and the polle 
have had two common problems: oy 
getting a truly representative sample ¢ 
the voting population, and, two, gettix 
a valid statement from each responder 
on whether he, in fact, was going to ce 
a vote. The errors made by the Digest j 
taking automobile owners and _telephon 
users us representative of the total pop 
lation are obvious. The sampling err 
made by the present-day pollers are mor 
subtle and more difficult to correct. 
All of the agencies involved in th 
recent polling miscalculation select thei 
samples by a procedure known as quot 
control. In this method each interview 
around the country is given a quota d 
so many interviews with people of spec 
fied characteristics—sex, race an 
economic level—which he fills in his ow 
locality. So long as he fills his quot, 
Nhe may choose whomever he likes 
answer his questions. The quotas ¢ 
the individual interviewers add up to: 
national sample with proportions of mer 
and women, young and old, white anf 
Negro, and rich and poor equal to the 
proportions in the last national census 
The method sounds plausible, but i 
practice consistent biases in the sample 
show up. Uniformly, quota samples under 
represent the lower-income classes by 
12 to 20 per cent. This error has bee# 
found to be characteristic of all th 
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national polls. This error is not enough 
to lead to a prediction as bad as thi 
of the Literary Digest in 1936. Bu 
it is more than enough to account fa 
the overestimation of the Republican vote 
in 1948. 

The pollers were awaré of this er, 
but counted on adjustments to bring 
their predictions into line. They leamed 
through experience gained during th 
Roosevelt era how large their adjustmens 
in each State had to be. It was throug 
increased skill in introducing adjustmen 
rather than through basic improvement 
in their sampling methods that the 
were able progressively to improve thet 
score from one Roosevelt election # 
the next. 

It is now apparent that these adjust 
ments worked out during the last thie 
presidential elections were no longer @ 
propriate when Mr. Roosevelt was mi 
a candidate. The basic fallacies in te 
sampling method remained and the 
rections no longer worked. No one knot 
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why they worked in one situation and not 
in the other. One clue may lie in the fact 
that the undecided vote in this election 
was unusually large. And that it was not 


P appropriate to split this undecided vote 


in the same proportions as that of voters 
who had definite preferences. The basic 
point is that, when empirical corrections 
are relied on, any major change in the 
situation may result in wrong predictions. 
The second problem of the pollers is to 
predict which of the people who say they 
expect to vote for one party or another 
actually will go to the polls. If the same 
proportion of the people who say they 
will vote Republican go to the polls as 
those who say they will go Democratic, 
predictions of the outcome of the election 
would not be affected. But, if the pro- 
spective voters of one party stay home 
while those of the other actually vote, 
then the problem of turnout is serious. 
Here again the pollers fall back on adjust- 
ments based on previous experience. They 
have found from experience that the 
larger the popular vote the larger the 
Democratic plurality. The adjustment for 
expected turnout worked well during the 
Roosevelt elections, but this time, with 
one of the lowest proportional turnouts 
in history, the correlation was upset. 
Does all this mean that the pollers will 
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FROM QUESTION AND ANSWER .. . 





—Black Star 


++.» TO DECIMAL POINTS .. . 





have to go out of business? We don’t ex- 
pect the Republicans to do so. We expect 
them to perfect their methods and come 
back again. The poll takers won't even 
have to wait two or four years to do so, 
although undoubtedly they will take a 
temporary setback as a result of their 
recent experience. 

The obvious thing for the pollers to do 
is to shift from the outdated methods 
which have betrayed them to newer 
and more precise methods of sampling 
and interviewing. For years they have 
been criticized by students of survey 
methods for the crude procedures they 
used, by which they were lulled into a 
false sense of security by their successes 
in the Roosevelt period. 

Despite the fact that pollers have 
stuck to outmoded methods of quota 
sampling, techniques of truly representa- 
tive sampling have been developed in 
great detail and have been used by 
governmental and academic agencies for 
almost 10 years. Some of the more ad- 
vanced market-research agencies have 
recently adopted these methods, and it 
is inevitable that the pollers must fol- 
low them if they are to retain public con- 
fidence. These newer methods are based 
on area or geographical control. Inter- 
viewers are sent to specific households 
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. . - TO DR. GALLUP‘S FORECAST 
...in a new situation, an old formula broke down 
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Scores of Major Polls 
All of the principal public-opinion 
polls bet wrong on the presidential 
election. How far they were off is 
shown in the following box score of 
their predictions: 
Poll Esti- 
Actual mate Of 
Truman Truman 
Vote Vote 
National result 49.9 
Gallup poll 44.5 
Crossley poll 42 
Roper poll ( last esti- 
mate in Sept. ) 37.1 
Illinois 50.6 
Chicazo Tribune poll 43.6 
Citica zo 
Sun-Times poll 45.9 
Massachusetts 55 
Boston Herald poll 46.6 
Pennsylvania 47.2 
Philadelphia 
Inquirer poll 39.3 
New York State 46 
New York 
Daily News poll 44.1 
lowa 51 
Des Moines 
Register poll 4] 











and specified respondents. They are not 
permitted to select people to fill out 
given quotas according to their own 
opinion. The households are seleeted 
by the ceniral office for the interviewers 
from detailed maps in such a way as 
to represent the population faithfully. 

Appropriate methods have also been 
developed and tested which could be used 
to predict turnout. Interviews which go 
deeper than mere yes-and-no answers, 
which get at reasons for candidate prefer- 
ence and attitudes on issues will provide 
data on which sound predictions of turn- 
out can be based. The adoption of these 
methods would make polling more ex- 
pensive and it would take time to recruit 
competent, scientifically trained person- 
nel. There does not seem to be any alter- 
native, however. Polling cannot survive a 
breakdown every three or four presiden- 
tial elections. 

Survey techniques have proved too val- 
uable in too many ways, in business, in 
government and as a means for people to 
express their views, to be discarded be- 
cause of the failure of a few prominent 
polling organizations to avail themselves 
of modern scientific techniques. New re- 
search ground is being broken in many 
areas, and important basic knowledge as 
well as practical information is being ob- 
tained by organizations using advanced 
applications of the basic techniques of 
sampling and interviewing. The election 
pollers, if they will follow suit, can per- 
manently regain the public confidence 
and esteem they have temporarily lost. 
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“WHY WE WON’—‘WHY WE LOST’ 


Candidates Analyze the Election 





In their own words, the candidates 
tell below why they won or lost con- 
gressional elections November 2. Here 
are revealing private analyses, made 
by the men and women who should 
know best, of forces that produced an 
astonishing Democratic landslide. 

Mr. Truman’s campaign is cred- 
ited most frequently by Democratic 
winners, many of whom admit they 
rode in on the President’s coattails. 
Many of them were as surprised as 
everyone else. 

-Mr. Dewey's campaign left many 


top of the ticket. His failure to be 
specific on major issues is bringing 
criticism now from other party mem- 
bers who went down with him. 
Voters’ fears of a bust, of wage 
cuts, of a collapse in farm prices, of 
Wall Street also contributed to the shift 
to the Democrats. Both sides agree on 
this. Mr. Truman pitched much of his 
campaign on the theme of fear. 
Labor turned out in mass to sup- 
port Mr. Truman. The Taft-Hartley 
Act apparently became a major politi- 
cal liability to the Republicans. Demo- 
cratic congressional candidates cashed 


Farmers are said by candidates, 
both winners and losers, to have be- 
come alarmed about the possibility of 
losing price supports if Republicans 
came to power. This feeling, too, was 
plaved on by Mr. Truman. 

For more details on how the candi- 
dates explain what happened, see the 
answers below. They were received 
in response to queries sent to major- 
party candidates outside the Solid 
South. Only the most pertinent lines 
have been selected from each reply. 
To insure frank answers, U.S. News & 
World Report promised not to reveal 


Republican losers with the feeling that 


they had received little help from the — in on this issue. 





the candidates’ names. 








The Winners Wire: 


CALIFORNIA 

A Republican—Main reason for my victory was that I 
received both the Republican and Democratic nomination 
in the primary. I think my frankness helps me get elected 
even though I am a Republican in a preponderantly Demo- 
cratic district. 

A Democrat—Labor resented my opponent’s vote for Taft- 
Hartley, and all branches united to defeat him. His opposition 
to public housing also cost him votes. 

A Republican—Long residence of family in district, with 
long service in public office by both father and self. Opposi- 
tion by candidate relatively new to the district, with very few 
political contacts outside of church and labor. 


COLORADO 


A Democrat—Vigorous hand-shaking, speaking campaign. 


DELAWARE 


A Democrat—A forthright discussion of all the issues. 


IDAHO 


A Democrat—Opponent was overconfident. His voting 
record was definitely not approved—particularly his vote 
against the Marshall Plan, Italian treaty, aid to Greece and 
Turkey, rural-electrification and reclamation appropriations. 

A Republican—I stressed pride in the accomplishments of 
the 80th Congress, directly refuting accusations of Truman 
by citing and explaining its record. 


ILLINOIS 


A Democrat—Outpouring of labor and farmers who were 
in actual fear of continued Republican control of Congress. 

A Democrat—The forthright stand of President Harry 
Truman on cost of living, housing, peace, labor and social 
security. Also, concentrated effort of unions in my district. 

A Democrat—The undaunted spirit of Truman. 

A Republican—While my vote for Taft-Hartley bill and 
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The Losers Wire: 
CALIFORNIA 


A Republican—Talt-Hartley Act repeal issue caused labor 


to support opponent due to his favorable attitude toward 
repeal, and my willingness to amend only if, when and as 
necessary. 

An Independent Progressive—No funds with which to 
inform electorate of opponent’s 10 years of reaction and in- 
action. California cross-filing system misled many thousands 
of New Deal Democrats to vote for a Republican. 

A Republican—It is evident the people are willing to fol- 
low Great Britain and the road of promised Utopias and 
handouts. 

An Independent Progressive—Brief campaign. Lack of 
financial support, and Henry Wallace label, which proved a 
decided liability. 


IDAHO 

A Republican—An unnatural alliance of organized labor 
and the farmers of my district. Labor opposed me because of 
my vote on the Labor Act, and the farmers voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket because they feared the loss of high farm prices. 

A Republican—Democrats sought to engender fear and 
skepticism among farmers that agricultural program would be 
imperiled by Republicans. Shrinkage during past month of 
prices of livestock, dairy products, eggs, poultry and _pota- 
toes, as result of willful manipulation by Government agencies 
or otherwise, established basis for charge that recession al 
ready initiated by threatened Republican victory. 


ILLINOIS 

A Republican—Elements entering into Democratic land- 
slide in my district were good business, good wages, fam 
prices, Taft-Hartley law, and anti-Brooks and anti-80th Con- 
gress. 

A Democrat—Inexperience and inadequate funds. Totil 
campaign expenditures under $2,000. 

A Democrat—My own inexperience. My campaign not 
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The Winners Wire: 


my votes cutting appropriations reduced vote, my willingness 
to vole my convictions won sufficient support for victory. 

A Republican—I worked exceptionally hard and long, on 
theory one can take nothing for granted in politics at any 
time. 

A Republican—Inhabitants of my district are predominant- 
ly people of moderate means. They believe in pay-as-you-go 
system, detest Government controls, practice economy in local 
government, believe Federal Government should do likewise. 


INDIANA 


A Democrat—Truman sold himself to the public. He made 
a good impression. Dewey made an unfavorable impression. 

A Pemocrat—Labor, and Truman’s never-say-die spirit. 

A Republican—My conservative record, which is in keep- 
ing with the wishes of the majority in my district. 


IOWA 
A Republican—Acceptable record on farm legislation, ac- 
tive interest REA, farm price support and soil conservation. 
A Republican—Liberal viewpoint. Farmers, laborers, in- 
dependent voters and some Democrats rallied to my support. 


KANSAS 
A Republican—The people of Kansas are still firm be- 
lievers in the principles of the Republican Party. 
A Republican—Meeting issues head on, refusing dictation 
trom alleged party bosses, Republican trend in State. 


KENTUCKY 
A Republican—Believe my re-election can be attributed 
to independents and Democrats who scratched for me. 
A Democrat—I reminded farmers of the 1930-31-32 de- 
pression. In my honest opinion, it was this type campaign that 
quadrupled my 1946 majority. 


MARYLAND 


A Democrat—Desire of constituents to uphold Truman 
and his program, expressing mandate to seek repeal of Taft- 
Hartley Act, curb inflation, afford better housing. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A Republican—Explained to the voters the accomplish- 
ments of the 80th Congress, which were many. 

A Republican—My opponent had Progressive and Demo- 
cratic nominations, but was supporting Wallace for head of 
ticket. My district wanted none of this. 

A Democrat—My opposition to Communism, my advocacy 
of free enterprise, my interest in veterans’ legislation. 


MICHIGAN 


A Republican—My opponent did not put up a strenuous 
campaign, My voting record was not an isolationist record, 
but rather that of the liberal Republicans. 

A Republican—Defeated archconservative incumbent in 
primary. His campaign strategy was fence sitting, as was 
Dewey’s. 

A Republican—People appreciated my seniority in Con- 
gress, providing opportunity to accomplish benefits for dis- 
trict and nation. 

A Democrat—Labor’s vote against Taft-Hartley law and 
the 80th Republican Congress. 


MINNESOTA 


A Democrat—Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party completely 
rebuilt. Young leadership. I did grass-roots campaigning. 
A Democrat—Organized labor did an excellent job of get- 
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The Losers Wire: 


sufficiently financed, well enough organized, or vigorous 
enough to capitalize on dissatisfactions with opponent’s rec- 
ord and overcome voters’ Republican affiliations. 

A Republican—High prices to farmers and high wages to 
labor, which voted against my vote for the Taft-Hartley bill. 
Overconfidence on the part of the Republicans. 

A Republican—Pounding by Truman on record of 80th 
Congress convinced voters that Republicans represent special 
privilege and that the Democratic Party stands for the un- 
der-privileged, and caused a last-minute change in public 
opinion. 


INDIANA 

A Republican—Attribute defeat primarily to fact majority 
of people have embraced, apparently permanently, principles 
and philosophy of New Dealism. Majority in 1946 academi- 
cally approved abandonment of paternalistic Government 
attempted by 80th Congress, but apparently wavered when 
it came to practical application. Republicans suffered over- 
confidence. 

A Republican—My refusal to promise vote for repeal of 
1947 Labor Management Relations Act, satisfaction of busi- 
ness, laborers and farmers with economic conditions, effec- 
tive campaign of my opponent and ineffective local party 
leadership. 

A Republican—Colorless Republican campaign on national 
level contrasted with Truman’s campaign on the popular 
level. Dewey’s managers hypnotized by polls. 

A Democrat—An almost impossibility of overcoming usual 
strong Republican majority of this district. 


IOWA 

A Democrat—Normal Republican majority is too great in 
this district to be overcome without better organization. 

A Democrat—Probably I was a fool to believe them, but 
my surveys of district three times allegedly told me I would 
win as sure as pollsters said Dewey would. 

A Democrat—Weakness in party organization, own failure 
or inability to campaign on farm issues resulted in loss of 
preponderantly rural counties. 


KENTUCKY 


A Republican—Resentment by the people over what they 
believe was a reactionary 80th Congress. 

A Republican—Dewey’s punting on first down each time 
instead of running with ball—failure to take offensive. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

A Democraf—A barrage of editorials in both the Republi- 
can and Democratic papers warning voters that my election 
would be interpreted as a victory for Moscow. 

A Democrat—Lack of co-operation from party leaders. 

A Republican—The Dewey defeat, for my campaign was 
geared to his. Also huge Democratic vote brought out by op- 
position to State birth-control and labor referenda. 

A Republican—Republican platform and issues were 
looked upon by the common man as detrimental to his inter- 
ests. He voted for what he considered best for his family and 
pocketbook. 


MICHIGAN 


A Democrat—Four of six counties unchangeable. Republi- 
can 50 years, and more fanatical than deep South. Simply 
closed minds. No Democratic organization. 

A Democrat—Suspect that CIO secretly backed opponent. 

A Republican—Taft-Hartley law emphasis and distortion. 
Fear of Hoover days and ex-servicemen’s apathy. Everyone 
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ting out the votes. Many independent liberals who had pre- 
viously remained outside of party politics became active in the 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party this year. 


MISSOURI 
A Democrat—Successful efforts to get every voter possible 
to the polls, and my specific stand on each issue. 
A Democrat—President’s fight to carry issues to people. 
Recognition on part of majority, particularly labor, that 80th 
Congress was not truly serving their interests. 


MONTANA 
A Democrat—Dissatistaction with attitudes of 80th Con- 
gress over its do-nothing policy. Truman’s great fight in car- 
rying the record of the 80th Congress to the people. 
A Democrat—The people are intelligent. 


NEBRASKA 
A Democrat—The majority of the voters just got real angry 
and put my opponent out 


NEW JERSEY 

A Republican—Voting on issues as I see them, disregard- 
ing narrow, partisan approach. Intensive campaign, on things 
that affect the individual. 

A Republican—Good organization and constant hard 
work, People admire a fighter, and don’t like to be talked 
down to. Truman discussed issues, Dewey dodged them. 

A Democrat—Never talked about myself in the campaign. 
Discussed the accomplishments of the Democratic Adminis- 
tration, and the failures of the past two years when the Re- 
publicans had control of Congress. 

A Democrat—Had enthusiastic backing from AFL and 
CIO. Won support, too, because, throughout the campaign, 
did not sell President Truman short. 


NEW YORK 

A Republican—Belief on part of majority in district that I 
represent progressive, liberal wing of party. 

A Republican—Have emphasized the accomplishments of 
80th Congress, especially the benefits of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, to the rank and file of labor. 

A Republican—People of my district are against the man- 
agement of our economy by Washington, and are ready to 
fight for the right to manage their own businesses and their 
own lives for themselves. I was elected on this platform. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

A Republican—I showed the voters that the Administra- 
tion was giving away America’s shirt to foreign nations and 
then bungling us into World War III; that the Administration 
was responsible for the high cost of living and the high cost 
and shortage of housing; that the Administration’s interna- 
tional flirtations were depleting natural resources. 

A Repyhlican—My farm and labor record 10 years in Con- 
gress brought solid farm and labor support. Being a friend of 
Franklin Roosevelt helped. 


OHIO 


A Democrat—Resentment against 80th Congress. Labor 
people had felt enough pinch of Taft-Hartley Act to make 
them angry. People generally think inflation was created and 
fostered by too early removal of controls. Bad housing situa- 
tion. 

A Republican—I can’t tell you, because I don’t know. 

A Democrat—My opposition to Taft-Hartley law and the 
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working and not caring a darn. Opponent aggressively backed 
by Democrats, Progressives and Communists. 

A Republican—Misguided reaction of labor to my vote on 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Remarkable success of PAC in getting 
out this vote. 

A Républican—Well-organized drive in this area against 
supporters of Taft-Hartley Act. Protest against rising prices, 


MISSOURI 
A Republican—Attribute my defeat to delusion of public 
that Truman Administration has given it sound prosperity, 
Farm vote joined labor vote in approving economic conditions, 
A Republican—Overconfidence of Republicans and lack 
of enthusiasm for Dewey. 


NEBRASKA 


A Republican—Twenty-odd thousand voters stayed home 
who four years ago voted Republican. Believe their indiffer- 
ence was result of absence of clear issues between Dewey 
and Truman. Also unwilling to face responsibilities of free 
economy. 

A Democrat—Large German farming population in Ne- 
braska, about 40 per cent of which votes Republican to a 
large degree in every national presidential election, through 
resentment of this country being involved during Democratic 
Administrations in last two world wars with Germany, still 
voting against Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt. 

A Democrat—Demoralization of State organization. Re- 
publican press. National ticket held up to scorn, Shrewd cam- 
paign by opponent. 


NEW JERSEY 


A Democrat—Opponent had been entrenched in office for 
12 years. Vast reduction of his former majorities indicates the 
fight waged against him. 

A Democrat—Lack of financial assistance. 

A Republican—Inability, as Republican, to oppose Taft- 
Hartley law in industrial center. 


NEW YORK 

A Democrat—My district is predominantly Republican 
where it is almost heresy to be a Democrat, let alone to have 
the nerve to run for Congress. What was done, I did alone, 
except that I was able to rally to my support organized labor, 
both AFL and CIO. 

A Republican—Union activity because of Taft-Hartley law 
and unwillingness of people to change during prosperity. 

A Reoublican—Failure of top-level campaign strategists to 
correctly interpret effect of Truman’s campaign. Failure to 
defend record of 80th Congress. Failure of top-level cam- 
paigners to point up inadequacies of present Administration 
and attack where most vulnerable. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
A Democrat—North Dakota traditionally Republican. | 
waged practically lone-woif campaign. 


OHIO 


A Republican—Distiict predominantly industrial. Cor- 
certed labor activity resulted in landslide straight Democrati¢ 
vote. 

A Democrat—Real reason: Traditional Republican organi 
zation strength, and Democratic organization just building up. 

A Republican—Reducing price support caused farmers to 
vote for a New Deal candidate for Congress. 

A Democrat—Interest in election did not develop in time 
to bring about heavy registration. 
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fine work the unions did in getting out vote. Also, present 
Congressman voted against Marshall Plan. 

A Republican—I defended entire record of 80th Congress, 
and vigorously supported Republican platform. Talked most 
on foreign policy and my part in it. 


OKLAHOMA 


A Democrat—Reactionary record of 80th Congress. 
A Democrat—Oklahoma interested in agriculture, business 
and industrial expansion. Aware of need for the certain profit 


from comprehensive development on rivers. On basis of an-~ 


nounced programs and past record, majority of all groups 
convinced their interest best served by my election. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

A Republican—People in this district apparently did not 
believe many of the accusations leveled at 80th Congress. 

A Democrat—Magnificent co-operation of labor vote. Also, 
ground-swell support for Truman provided by the common 
man. 

A Democrat—The quiet but effective determination of the 
people that their will be done. 

A Democrat—Labor played effective part. Taft-Hartley 
opposition inspired union voters. As head of AFL here and 
former Socialist leader in this onetime Socialist city, I was 
target of personal attacks by Republicans and Socialists. This 
helped swell votes, which contributed to Democratic victory. 

A Democrat—Keynote of my campaign was battle against 
high prices. Used baskets of groceries to demonstrate doubling 
of prices since 1946, and passed groceries to my listeners. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


A Republican—History teaches we have seldom defeated 
a President for re-election in a prosperous year. Hence we 
ignored the polls and worked every minute and campaigned 
hard every foot of the way. Had the Dewey headquarters 
fought similarly hard and consistently with the same do-or- 
die spirit of Truman I think we’d have a new President in 
January. 

A Republican—People here felt Dewey could best promote 
peace and would more vigorously drive Communists out of 
Government. Hard campaigning and constant contacts with 
the people produced this personal victory against the pre- 
vailing trend. 

A Republican—Some of us took job of winning more seri- 
ously than head of ticket. I met issues head on. 


WASHINGTON 
A Republican—Support of AFL and Railroad Brotherhood 
unions. Backing of such liberal organizations as ADA [Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action]. Strong school support because 
of activities in behalf of federal funds for education. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


A Democrat—Solid labor support, dismay and disgust of 
people with 80th Congress, knowledge of voters that I was 
a Roo»velt supporter and a New Dealer. 

A Democrat—District has heavy labor vote. I advocated 
repeal of Taft-Hartley Act. Labor active in getting out vote. 


WISCONSIN 
A Democrat—Opponent spent most of time witch hunting. 
He refused to discuss basic issues which I carried to people, 
particularly need for inflation controls and public housing. 
A Republican—Personal work among constituents, Had 
little help from national organization. 
A Republican—I worked my head off. 
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A Republican—No unemployment. Everybody eating. Re- 
publicans too sure. I did not get enough votes. 


OKLAHOMA 


A Republican—Tremendous Democratic landslide through- 
out nation. -The principal factor contributing to the landslide 
was a coalition between labor and agriculture. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A Republican—Defeat apparently caused by efforts of 
labor and desire of people to support President Truman. 
Democratic Party efforts here had collapsed several days ago. 
Apparently people did their own thinking. 

A Republican—Heavy labor vote due to belief in Tru- 
man’s scare stories about depression and lowered wages. Also 
heavy pouring in of money by unions. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


A Democrat—Reason for my defeat was the simple fact 
that this is one of the three strongest Republican States in 
the nation. 

A Democrat—Did not make hard campaign, because of 
own business demands. Being a woman may have been some 
handicap, although elected to State Legislature three times. 


TENNESSEE 

A Republican—No. 1: Sixteen years of handouts from 
New Deal. No. 2: Division within Republican Party; lack 
of outside Republican resistance. No. 3: My opponent rode 
in on the coattails of Mr. Truman. 

A Republican—Brownell set up separate Dewey-Warren 
organization in every county and it operated on assumption 
Dewey would be President regardless of Tennessee, and thing 
to do was to wreck State organization and take over. Know]- 
edge that I was being knifed in my own party caused support 
I expected to run for cover. 


UTAH 

A Republican—Organized pressure groups seeking con- 
tinued Government handouts and labor unions opposed to 
my vote on Taft-Hartley bill in a close district accounted for 
my defeat. 

A Republican—Attribute defeat in large measure to heavy 
concentration of defense workers here, united opposition of 
railroad employes and organized labor generally, fear of 
farmers that Republican victory would curtail gratuities, 
failure of Republican presidential candidate to fight sharply 
and aggressively on great domestic issues, failure of Republi- 
cans to defend successfully record of 80th Congress, and 
generally prevailing prosperity. 


WASHINGTON 


A Democrat—Lack of financial aid. 


WISCONSIN 
A Democrat—Attribute defeat to two factors: One, nor- 
mally Republican district. No Democrat elected for more than 
25 years. Two, opponent an ex-Progressive running with labor 
endorsement. 
A Democrat—Did not have sufficient funds. The weakness 
of our organization was another factor. 


WYOMING 
A Republican—The real reason for my defeat is the same 
as for the defeat of the party as a whole: Laboring men 
drawing from $12 to $36 a day and farmers receiving all- 
time high prices for produce are not willing to risk a change. 
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TURNOVER AHEAD IN TOP JOBS 


Election’s Influence on Who Goes, Who Stays 


Shake-up of Truman advisers 
is next in line. Trend, now being 
talked, is toward lakor, New 
Deaiers, oid-line Democrats. 

Retirement of Secretary Mar- 
shall is outside politics. But pol- 
itics is to enter into other changes 
around White House. 

Part played in the campaign 
is to be one yardstick for meas- 
uring who stays, who goes in 
the President's new term. 


Men around President Truman, 
those who operate the vast and 
powerful machinery of this Govern- 
ment, are, in many instances, to be 
new men in the future. In his new 
term, the President is prepared to get 
a different team, one made up more 
largely of those who helped him 
stay in office. 

There is a feeling around the White 
House, expressed privately, that many a 
high official did not come through en- 
thusiastically during the campaign, 
either with money or with direct help. A 
fact is taken into consideration, too, that 
leaders of organized labor will seek more 
recognition than they have had. 

Philip Murray, head of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, for example, 
is to command respectful attention from 
now on, when he has suggestions to make. 
The President is understood to feel, how- 
ever, that he is not so directly under obli- 
sation to labor leaders as the election re- 
sult might indicate. Often, union leaders 
placed emphasis upon election of mem- 
bers of Congress friendly to their view- 
point and gave only indirect help to Mr. 
Truman. This point is getting attention. 

Bankers from New York, men from im- 
portant financial houses who have had a 
big part in the first years of the Truman 
regime, appear to be on the way out, in 
some cases. Some officials with New Deal 
backgrounds and rather long experience 
in Government service are due to be ele- 
vated to higher rank. Military men prob- 
ably will become less prominent. There 
is to be much shifting on the basis of 
plans growing from the election. 

George C. Marshall definitely is 
due to retire as Secretary of State. He 
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will be 68 in December and he plans to 
settle down at his country home in Vir- 
ginia, to enjoy the rest he long has 
wanted, President Truman has considered 
asking Fred M. Vinson, Chief Justice of 
the United States, to take over the State 
Department post. Mr. Vinson is nearly 
59. He is a close friend of the President, 
with a background of Government serv- 
ice in many fields. He fits the description 
of a man Mr. Truman might like to 
groom as a successor. Before the election, 
he was asked by the President to go to 
see Premier Stalin and was ready to 
undertake that assignment. 

It is not so sure, however, that the 
Chief Justice would want to leave his 
place on the Supreme Court. If the choice 
lies elsewhere, the name of Dean Acheson 
is certain to come up. Mr. Acheson served 
as Under Secretary of State for a time, 
but was replaced by Robert A. Lovett 
when Mr. Marshall became Secretary. He 
is a friend of Mr. Truman and is inclined 





CHIEF JUSTICE FRED M. VINSON 


to minimize the military approach to the 
problem of seeking peace in the world. 

Secretary Marshall would like to see 
the State Department post given to Mr. 
Lovett. But the White House group feels 
that the latter did not back up the Presi- 
dent on the Palestine issue during the 
campaign as he should have done. Before 
the election, Mr. Lovett, who consented 
to come to Washington for only a limited 
period, had expected to go back to his 
New York banking firm. 

Wiiliam L, Clayton, on the other hand, 
is in favor, and in a pinch could be in- 
duced to serve. He, like Mr. Acheson, is 
a former Under Secretary of State and 
he still enjoys the confidence of the Presi- 


-dent, W. Averell Harriman also is men- 


tioned, but is thought to be less likely to 
get the job. If any military men are to be 
considered, General of the Army Dwight 
D. Eisenhower is a strong possibility. 
James Forrestal, 56, Secretary of 
Defense, is another high official whose 
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tenure is not sure. He is said to have 
been told by the President that he did 
not need to make campaign speeches. 
Nevertheless, he is under fire at the White 
House for not having aided the Demo- 
cratic campaign fund. Besides, he shares 
the views of Mr. Lovett on Palestine and 
comes from Wall Street, which was bit- 
terly attacked by the President during the 
campaign, Thus, in spite of wide and de- 
tailed knowledge of defense matters, he 
may not be retained. 

If Mr. Forrestal is not asked to stay, his 
place might be taken by one of his three 
subordinates—Secretary of the Army Ken- 
neth C, Royall, 54; Secretary of the Navy 
John L. Sullivan, 49; or Secretary of the 
Air Force W, Stuart Symington, 47. More 
likely, however, is that Mr. Truman 
would select some new man who now has 
no connection with defense, such as Louis 
A, Johnson, formerly Assistant Secretary 
of War. 

John W. Snyder, 52, Secretary of 
the Treasury, can stay in the Cabinet, if 
he wishes. Always personally loyal to the 
President, he and members of his family 
gave $8,000 from their modest fortune to 
the Democratic campaign fund. But Mr. 
Snyder has had attractive offers of pri- 
vate jobs. Besides, in view of the election 
swing to the left, he may find his Cabi- 
net position less happy than it has been. 
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In case he does not remain, his successor 
may be Edward H. Foley, Jr., 43, now 
Under Secretary of the Treasury—a 
New Deal lawyer who formerly was the 
Treasury's General Counsel, 

The standing of other White House 
advisers is strongly affected by what hap- 
pened in the campaign and election. 

Charles Sawyer, 61, Secretary of 
Commerce, did little in the campaign 
and may not be reappointed when Mr. 
Truman begins his new term. 

Cherles F. Brannan, 45, Secretary of 
Agriculture, stumped the farm belt vig- 
orously. He is credited with having 
helped to swing several of the agricul- 
tural States to Mr. Truman. His job is 
therefore safe. 

Maurice Tobin, 47, Secretary of La- 
bor, is given much credit for the Presi- 
dent’s big labor vote. He, too, is in a 
strong position in the Cabinet. 

Julius Krug, 40, Secretary of Interior, 
is less secure, but enjovs strong support 
from many Westerners in Congress. He 
may stay on. If he is not reappointed, 
however, his place probably will be taken 
by Oscar L. Chapman, 52, Under Secre- 
tary, who was very active in the cam- 
paign. 

Tom C. Clark, 49, Attorney General, 
helped to defend the Administration 
against attacks by the House Committee 
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on Un-American. Activities. He is ex- 
pected to stay in the Cabinet. 

Jesse M. Donaldson, 63, Postmaster 
General, is a nonpolitical appointee and 
will remain. 

Within the White House, the prestige 
of Clark M. Clifford and Jonathan Dan- 
iels, presidential assistants, is ‘increased. 
Both were on Mr. Truman’s special train 
and helped in the phrasing of speeches, 
besides advising on general campaign 
problems. At the Capitol, Alben F. Bar- 
kley as Vice President wil! be the director 
of Administration strategy. His role will 
resemble that of Vice President John 
Garner during President Roosevelt’s first 
term. 

The new look to be taken on by the 
White House team thus will mark a 
whole new phase of Mr. Truman’s public 
career. There was a time when he was 
strongly impressed by big names and by 
men of wealth or military prominence. 
This is true no longer. Through his own 
efforts and without the aid of such men, 
he has won a new term against over- 
whelming odds. Now, as he becomes an 
elected President for the first time, he 
finds that his own name is bigger than 
all the others. And so, beginning with next 
January, he hopes that the Truman team 
not only will have a new look, but that 
it also will pack a new punch. 
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AGRICULTURE SECRETARY BRANNAN 
will be remembered in reshuffling the White House team 
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Democratic Gain 
In the States; 
Rise of ‘Wets’ 


The Democrats are to control 30 State 
governments in 1949 as a result of the 
election. The Republicans will control 
18. The Democrats ousted eight Re- 
publican governors, seven of them in im- 
portant and populous States of the Mid- 
west and East. The Republicans defeated 
only two Democratic Governors, both in 
Far West States of lesser political 
significance. 

The accompanying map shows which 
States will be run by Democrats and 
which will be under Republicans. All 
changes occurred outside the South, 
where State governments remain Demo- 
cratic. In the 37 other States, where the 
real struggle for votes occurs, the Demo- 
crats will now control 19 State govern- 
ments compared with 13 before the 
election. By taking over political ma- 
chinery and patronage in seven key 
States east of the Mississippi, the Demo- 
crats gained grass-roots political strength 
for future elections. 

New regional picture of State gov- 
ernments shows an impressive Demo- 
cratic sweep: 

In the East, Democrats captured Con- 
necticut, Delaware and Massachusetts, 
making six Democratic States, six Re- 
publican States in this region. 

In the Midwest, Democrats made 
most gains, taking Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan and Ohio from Republicans and re- 
electing a Democrat in Missouri. They 
have the five most populous Midwestern 
States. Republicans retained control in 
Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin, giving 
them the seven smaller States there. 

In the West, Republicans kept Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, with no contests this 
year, and they won Washington from the 
Democrats. They also won Utah, but lost 
Montana. In Wyoming a Democratic Gov- 
cmor was elected to the Senate. A 
Republican Secretary of State is in line 
to succeed him, if and when he resigns 
the Governorship. He has ample prece- 
dent for delaying acceptance of the 
Senate post until next year, when an 
election will give a Democrat a chance 
to win the State. 

In the South, Democrats count 18 
Governors, 

Democratic domination over the coun- 
try appears greater than at any time since 
1940. 

Other changes voted in State elec- 
tions show trends of voter thinking. 

Prohibition lost ground. Kansas over- 
whelmingly approved authority for the 
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Legislature to set up a State-controlled 
liquor system. In most other States vot- 
ing on liquor-control proposals, the “wets” 
claimed substantial victories. 

Veterans’ bonuses lost in Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oregon and Wisconsin. Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Louisiana, South Dakota and 
Washington approved bonuses totaling 
$418,000,000. 

Union restrictions were rejected by 
Massachusetts and New Mexico. Arizona 
outlawed the “closed shop” and “union 
shop,” jurisdictional strikes and secondary 
boycotts. 

Public-works projects valued at about 
$647,500,000 were proposed by States, 
cities and counties. Voters accepted only 
about two thirds. Schools, water systems, 
what seemed essential civic improvements 
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got by. Voters generally turned dovi 
housing, slum clearance, public building 
big road-improvements plans. 

Special issues numbered about 2 
in all. In Massachusetts, a proposal a 
thorizing doctors to give birth-cont 
information was defeated. South Car 
lina legalized divorce. Maryland atl 
Michigan adopted anti-Communist meas 
ures. Colorado approved racing and be 
ting. Mississippi rejected a plan to givé 
election commissioners the right to bi 
a person from voting on grounds of mor 
character. 

Interest in these issues often surpassed 
voters’ interest in Governorship races. Bu 
the practical political advantage gained 
by Democrats is their chief source of st 
isfaction in the State elections. 
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Western Europe, which didn't guess right either, sees in Mr. Truman's vic- 
tory U.S. gains, Soviet losses likely to make quite a difference from now to 1952. 
U.S., politically stronger both at home and abroad as a result of elections, 
is to be in better position to wage "cold war," or to try new ways of breaking the 
deadlock, or even to deal directly with Mr. Stalin, if that seems advisable. 
U.S.S.R., on the other hand, weakened by failure of its "fifth column" in 
U.S. elections, making no fresh gains in Europe, seeing Western Germany still be- 
yond its grasp, may soon consider half a settlement better than none at all. 
Trend thus leans just a bit more than it did toward peace, away from war. 


>> And the election makes some of Europe's hopes look like fairly sure things. 

U.S. frontier, for all practical purposes, is to remain somewhere in Europe. 
Withdrawal of U.S. aid, troops, interest now appears remote. U.S. isolationism 
looks really dead, this time. All the signs are that U.S. is in Europe to stay. 

U.S. aid seems a safe bet for the full four-year term of the Marshall Plan. 

U.S. as ally, by formal North Atlantic pact, looks like a sure thing. 

U.S. lend-lease, helping Western Europe to rearm, is likewise in prospect. 

All of these probabilities, which would have been called fantastic not so 
very long ago, seem surer than ever as a result of the U.S. elections. 

Of course, Soviet moves toward full and reasonable settlement on all issues 
outstanding would change this outlook, modify these probabilities. U.S. depres- 
sion would have the same effect. But neither of these events is at present in sight. 











> Some things Europe does see, growing out of the U.S. elections..... 

Mr. Truman appears bigger, stronger, more to be respected. He is a leader in 
his own right, now, no longer a President by accident. Europe is impressed. It 
expects him to go ahead with more of his own ideas abroad. 

U.S. unity on matters vital to Europe seems to be guaranteed, at least for 
a while, by the election of a Democratic Congress to accompany President Truman. 

Bipartisan agreement between Democratic majority and Republican minority is 
scheduled to continue, as before. It's still needed, for Senate vote on treaties. 

Isolationist ranks, having suffered fresh defeats, no longer seem a threat. 

Interruption in U.S. leadership abroad, period of confusion that had been 
expected between November and January, with change in Presidents, is now no worry. 

So Western Europe, in the main, likes the way the U.S. election turned out. 











> Not that all groups, all capitals in Western Europe feel the same way. 
Business leaders, here and there, fear U.S. is taking another leftward turn, 
just when they hoped and expected the trend would be a little more to the right. 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 









Labor groups, by the same token, hope that's so. They see in the election a 
rebuke to Taft-Hartley Act supporters, see a rise in labor's political power. 
They look for U.S. policies more sympathetic to Europe's non-Communist Left. 

In two quarters, especially, Mr. Truman's victory is not very welcome. 

De Gaullists had figured that a change in U.S. Administration might somehow 
put U.S. back of General De Gaulle, somehow help him gain power in France. 

Men around General Franco likewise counted on a change in U.S. that might, 
perhaps, mean friendlier U.S. attitude toward Spain's hopes and dollar needs. 



















>> In Moscow, in Eastern Europe, U.S. election has a meaning all its own. 

It's a setback to Moscow, in the first place, for all of the reasons that 
make the result reassuring to Western Europe. As it turns out, Moscow cannot 
capitalize on a divided Congress and President, or on a long period of confusion 
and uncertainty, or on U.S. sentiment for either isolation or appeasement. 

It's a blow to Soviet hopes and ambitions, in the second place, because of 
the clear failure of Moscow's "fifth column," the U.S. Communist Party, to make 
much of a showing at the ballot box. Expecting 10,000,000 votes, the pro-Soviet 
Progressive Party, led by Henry A. Wallace, could count few over 1,000,000. 

Moscow hope, in this flier in American politics, was to kill two birds with 
one stone. One aim was to split the Democratic vote, defeat the sponsor of the 
Truman Doctrine, and elect a Republican that Moscow hoped would be reactionary. 
Second aim was to build foundations of a strong third party, one strong enough 
to ride into power in 1952, presumably in the wake of a big U.S. depression. 

Qutlook for Moscow's ambitions in U.S. now, however, is clouded by results 
of the voting. European Communists are astonished at the small size of the Wal- 
lace vote. And Mr. Wallace, it's clear, is not very high in Moscow's favor. 













































>> In still another part of the world, in China, results of the U.S. election 
arouse few cheers. Chiang Kai-shek, leader of Nationalist China, had been bank- 
ing on a G.O.P. victory. He was sure it would mean a big increase in aid to China. 
In Chiang's situation, struggle for control of Europe looks pretty remote. 
Strengthening of U.S., weakening of Russia's prestige in that part of the world, 
offer Chiang very cold comfort. His needs can't wait for settlement in Europe. 
Neither, he argues, can the U.S., unless it wants to see all China Communist. 














>> Facts facing Chiang Kai-shek, facing the U.S., too, are these: 
Chiang's troops are losing the battles that count, losing control of key 
railroads, cities, resources, losing U.S. arms to Communist victors. 
Chiang's reforms are failing. Drastic currency, economic reforms, imposed 
three months ago, are near total collapse. Things are dangerously out of hand. 
Chiang's Cabinet is trying to quit, looking for new leadership. 
Communists, having completed the conquest of all Manchuria, have control of 
a big chunk of North China, are driving toward the Yangtze River and Nanking. 
Bi There seems to be very little to stop them. And, once they reach Yangtze, 
| they'll have solid control of the food, coal, industrial and transport resources 
et without which Nationalist China will be helpless. It's that kind of outlook. 
a! Question for China is how to keep going, with or without Chiang. 
; Question for U.S. is whether to continue Marshall-Truman policy of limited 
aid, or pull out of China, or plunge into all-out aid, as in Greece. 
It's a question for Mr. Truman that can't wait very long for an answer. 
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“Lucky for us that Employers Mutual 
didn’t think it too small to matter!” 


Bill’s job demanded not only high skill, but 
full use of all his fingers. A minor plant 
accident threatened to result in permanent 
stiffness of one finger... and serious eco- 
nomic loss to Bill’s family through impaired 
earning power. 


But Bill’s employer was an Employers 
Mutual policyholder. Employers Mutual 
considers no injury “‘too small to matter” 
—and thus saw to it that Bill received the 
exact medical care needed to restore him to 
his former high level of efficiency. Thus 
Bill, his family, his employer, all won! 


Such cases are legion... and typify the 
superior quality of Employers Mutual serv- 


ices, which bring lasting benefits to em- 
ployers, workers and their families. These 
highly developed humanitarian services— 
among them accident prevention, industrial 
health and first-aid programs—together with 
an unsurpassed record of equitable claim 
settlement have won for Employers Mutual 
“top-flight”’ recognition among employers 
and their employees. 


Let us send you names of some of our 
policyholders in your community or your 
industry; we feel confident that, should you 
ask, they will tell you what Employers 
Mutual has done for their employer-worker 
relations—and for their insurance budget. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Wausau, Wisconsin 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation—Publice Liability—Auto- 
mobile—Group Health and Accident—Burglary—Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds— 
and other casualty insurance. Fire—Extended Coverage—Inland Marine—and 


allied lines. All policies are nonassessable, 
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November 12, 1948 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


U, S. News ¢ 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, ty 
other members of the staff, who report, interpret, and forecast 





HIGH WAGES AND HIGH FARM INCOME 
Ww WIN A PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


When about 47,000,000 persons vote in a presiden- 
tial election and divide with less than a two million 
plurality between the two sides, there must be some 
common denominator which runs through these two 
large groups of voters. 

The theory that elections are decided on the basis 
of the curve of “contentment” or “discontent” was 
outlined on these pages in our October 29 issue. It 
was stated therein that President Truman “logically 
should be winning this election,” but that the test polls 
showed he wasn’t winning. Some of the reasons sug- 
gested for the paradox apparently had less weight 
with the voters than was given them in that article— 
and some of the reasons have been confirmed by the 
trend of the election returns from rural areas and 
urban centers. 


The economic factor: The strategy of American 
politics in nearly every presidential election for a long 
time has been based on materialistic factors that pre- 
sumably influence large blocks of voters. John C. Cal- 
houn was the first to expound the idea about 100 years 
ago in what he called, “The Doctrine of the Concur- 
rent Majority.” His approach was that a grouping of 
geographical or sectional influences with economic 
factors produced, in effect, a majority for one party or 
the other. 

The economic well-being of the individual cuts 
across the largest number of vote-getting influences. 
Implicit in this, of course, is the fear of depression or 
adversity that might come with a change from the 
incumbent administration. Conversely, in periods of 
depression, it is the hope and expectation that a 
change in administration can hardly be any worse 
and hence that it is worth the risk of change. 

There are other factors, to be sure, such as the 
voters’ lack of knowledge concerning the nominee who 
is running against the better-known incumbent in 
office, and the lack of trust or faith in a minority party 
which usually has been negative in its attack and has 
failed to present a constructive alternative. 

Fundamentally, the election of 1948 resembles 
almost exactly the election of 1916, when Charles 


Evans Hughes swept the East for the Republica 
party and Woodrow Wilson won the West. The elec. 
toral result was the closest in many years, 277 to 25) 
in favor of the Democratic party. 

The slogan then was “Peace and Prosperity.” Fea 
of American entry into a world war was operative a 
the time. Farmers were getting the highest prices for 
their grain that they had ever received. 

Parallel with 1916: This year a similar period o 
international tension has awakened the gravest appre. 
hensions. Under such circumstances, many voter 
have had faith and trust in the efforts of the existing 
administration to maintain the peace and they wer 
somewhat concerned that a change might give aid or 
comfort to nations more or less hostile to us. This year, 
too, traditionally strong Republican majorities in the 
rural areas were cut down as the farmers voted Demo- 
cratic. 

This year, moreover, the farmers in the Westem 
states were grateful for the high income for their prod- 
ucts, and the Democratic speakers were successful to 
some extent in arousing fears of a possible loss of gov- 
ernment price supports if the Republicans should 
come into power. 

In the urban centers, the labor unions, through their 
block-by-block concentration, got their votes to the 
polls and succeeded in even topping the 1944 figures 
in certain cities. High wages and the theory that the 
Republicans would impair the rights of workers en- 
abled labor-union political machines to cut down the 
Republican vote in many cities. Likewise, extreme 
leftists who had allied themselves with the Wallace 
movement were importuned not to waste their votes, 
and the Wallace strength petered out rapidly toward 
the closing days of the campaign. 

With an alliance of farm votes and labor votes— 
reminiscent of Mr. Roosevelt’s shrewd tactics in three 
of his campaigns—Mr. Truman’s allies mobilized 
enough strength to offset the protest vote that was 
coming from the Republicans and from those inde- 
pendent voters who thought the Democratic policy 
of coddling labor and farm groups had encouraged 
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te inflat‘onary trend which produced the high level 
{ prices. Much of the Republican protest sentiment 
id not get to the ballot boxes. It was influenced, no 
oubt, by the cocksureness of the advance polls, which 
nade voting seem superfluous to many Republicans 
ho didn’t register in the first place or didn’t take the 
rouble to go to the polls on election day. 

Maine affords an interesting example. In the Sep- 
riod ofgember election for U. S. Senator, the Republicans won 
appre-py 95,000 votes. Last week this majority was cut down 
voter less than 40,000. The Democrats almost doubled 
xistingggueir total September vote, while the Republicans 
fidn’t equal theirs. Why did the Democrats poll near- 
y 100 per cent more votes in November than they did 
1 September ? 

It might also be asked why the total vote of the 
ntire country was less than it was in 1940 or 1944. 
here was apathy on both sides this time, but the 
Democrats worked harder to get out their vote. 
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Truman on the stump: Opinions will differ as to the 
tent to which Mr. Truman’s campaign on the stump 
fected the result. It stretches the bounds of credulity 
) accept the theory that a series of wise-cracking 
peeches, pitched sometimes on a low level of personal 
ittack that was regrettable, could have influenced 
many votes and really turned the tide. The fine im- 
ession, however, that Mr. Truman made personally 
by battling against great odds on the stump and refus- 
ng to concede that he didn’t have a chance to win was 
atmore favorable than the impression upon observers 
teated by the epithets he used. 

Many people will charitably charge off a good deal 
ithe Truman speech-making to “campaign oratory.” 
twould be discouraging, indeed, to accept the notion 
hat, in intelligent America, a President can win votes 
yy calling his opponent a Hitler, or by prophesying a 
pression if the opposite political party wins. 

Mr. Truman will have the good wishes of the whole 
ople. He must show regard not merely for the voters 
ho cast their ballots for him but for the even greater 
lumber who cast their ballots for other candidates. He 
$a minority President, but the duty of the Chief Ex- 
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conomic well-being of the individual proves biggest vote-getting influence—Same 
xctors operated in 1948 as in 1916 election—Margin of victory too small 
indicate popular approval of radicalism of campaign speeches. 


ecutive of the U. S. is to be President of all the people. 

Mr. Truman will be held responsible for “good 
times.” Inflation has given the Democrats their victory. 
Will deflation next give them a defeat? It is to be 
hoped that whatever readjustments in our economic 
life become necessary in this postwar era will be ac- 
complished with a minimum of dislocation. 

Mr. Truman’s campaign speeches were decidedly 
to the “left.” If America is to embark on a course of 
socialism, there will be disunity and economic chaos 
and eventually depression—something the Soviets 
have been waiting for so that they might begin an 
uninterrupted march across Europe. 


The opportunity ahead: Mr. Truman’s greatest 
responsibility is to keep the American economic sys- 
tem functioning. If he tries another New Deal at this 
time, he will risk more than he can gain. He might un- 
wittingly bring on the very depression which he pre- 
dicted would come if Dewey were elected. It is Mr. 
Truman’s duty to avoid disunity and depression. It is 
his task, moreover, to do his utmost to relax the ten- 
sion in international relations. 

Much will depend on the spirit with which the 
President approaches his new responsibilities. For he 
has been called to a new leadership. He must interpret 
the liberalism of our times with a sense of fairness 
and justice. He must put aside any temptation toward 
vindictiveness—though political battles do leave their 
scars. He must somehow win the confidence of those 
who have felt heretofore that he was lacking in 
capacity and stature. He proved the poll-takers could 
be wrong. Here is Mr. Truman’s chance of all times 
to prove his critics can be wrong as well. 

Nothing would be more pleasing to most Americans 
who opposed Mr. Truman than to aid that Truman 
curve of popularity in going up again, as it has in the 
past when the President has analyzed correctly the 
true demands of an enlightened public opinion. The 
earnest prayer of all Americans of disinterested pur- 
pose and unselfish devotion to country will be that 
President Truman may succeed in his new effort to 
serve the whole people. 
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Mr. Truman’‘s New Power and Personality . . . Congress’s Turn 
To Older Leadership . . . ‘Liberals‘ Who Won Seats in the Senate 


> Harry S$. Truman, the man who 
wouldn’t give up, still has some battles to 
fight. He approaches these battles—to 
put his program through Congress, to 
assure world peace, to heal the rift in the 
Democratic Party—a different person from 
the humble little man who became Presi- 
dent three and a half years ago upon the 
death of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Truman has, in fact, been through 
a number of personal phases. There was 
the “pray for me” attitude of the first few 
days. Then came a period of trying to 
carry on blithely as had Mr. Roosevelt. 
This led into a phase of discouragement 
in which the job seemed too big to him 
and he wanted only to get back to private 
life. Next came the aroused dander and 
human stubbornness of a few months ago 
when nearly all segments of Mr. Truman’s 
party tried to ditch him. That led into the 
amazing period of his jaunty, confident, 
fighting campaign for the Presidency. 

This and his stunningly unexpected 
victory—unexpected to almost everyone 
except Mr. Truman—is leading directly in- 
to still a new era, a new attitude, new 
methods. This new era deeply concerns 
the future of the nation and its people. 

Firmness. Mr. Truman is expected to 
show a new firmness, a new incisiveness 
as his program develops. For the first 
time, he is President in his own right, 
and almost solely as the result of his own 
doing. The thought that he was an “acci- 
dental” President is said to have re- 
strained and oppressed him in the past. 
The Republican congressional sweep of 
1946 accentuated the feeling. 

But now the great personal triumph of 
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the election has given him a new prestige 
that Congress would be expected to re- 
spect. And he has learned a lesson: If 
Congress balks he can take his case to 
the people, as he has done in the last 
two months. That was Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s way, and it worked time after time. 

In the past, Mr. Truman has stated his 
liberal objectives and then, with opposi- 
tion developing, has done little to attain 
them. Now, he can be expected to act 
much more as he did when, sensing that 
the country was behind him, he firmly 
faced down John L. Lewis and broke his 
coal strike. 

World affairs. A more decisive atti- 
tude toward world affairs is said to be 
developing too, with Mr. Truman taking 
a more direct part. There was evidence of 
that in his move to send Chief Justice 
Fred M. Vinson to Moscow for a talk with 
Joseph Stalin. Despite the torrent of criti- 
cism that the move aroused, Mr. Truman 
has felt that it was a good idea. 

Those close to him think it helped po- 
litically by showing that the President 
shared a broad feeling that the diplomats 
were not doing enough to assure peace. 
The Vinson project was blocked by Sec- 
retary of State George C. Marshall. The 
latter is to resign in January, and the ex- 
pectation is that Mr. Truman, then or 
sooner, will take a tighter personal hold 
on the world situation. 

The Government. The same thing is 
true of the Government departments gen- 
erally. In the past Mr. Truman has been 
content to place outstanding men at the 
heads of the departments and agencies 
and leave affairs to his appointees. 








_ zations, 


In addition to General Marshall’s resig- 
nation, other changes in the Government 
top personnel are on the way. (See page 
30.) The President may appoint men 
more amenable to White House super 
vision. His more recent tendency is to 
appoint career men, who by habit are 
accustomed to guidance from above. 

The party. By his campaign and his 
victory, Mr. Truman has given the strife 
torn Democratic Party a new and vigorous 
lease on life and on power. Mr. Truman 
owes many men in the party nothing but 
animosity. The “Dixiecrats,” the city 
bosses, the New Deal liberals abandoned 
him, called him a certain loser and wanted 
to nominate someone else. 

But Mr. Truman nourishes no grudges. 
For one thing, that is foreign to his 
gentle, friendly nature. For another, it is 
not smart politics. The President’s effort 
will be to build the party, lure back the 
“Dixiecrats,” who took 38 electoral votes 
from him, and the left-wing stragglers 
who deserted to the Gideon’s army of 
Henry Wallace. 

Punishment is being urged by some 
who say the bosses should be denied 
patronage, the lifeblood of their organi- 
that “Dixiecrats” in Congress 
should be denied committee assignments 
and chairmanships. But such action would 
keep alive the rows of 1948. The Presi- 
dent, in an expansive postelection mood, 
wants them forgotten. Mr. Truman lias no 
qualms about dealing with the city ma- 
chines. He is the product of one, himself. 
And, J. Howard MéGrath, Democratic 
National Chairman, will see that the 
patronage goes where it will do the most 
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good and that the Southerners are 
soothed, if possible. The President wants 
to be, and, after his election triumph, can 
afford to be, generous. 

Successor. Mr. Truman is in a posi- 
tion, too, to select and groom his suc- 
cessor. The temptation to do so undoubt- 
edly will be strong. His position as un- 
disputed leader of the party is so firm that 
he will be courted and wooed by many 
who think that the lightning of the Demo- 
cratic nomination might strike them. 

It is rather obvious, however, that those 
who deserted him and left him to fight his 
campaign battles alone need not apply. 
Again, Mr. Truman harbors no animosi- 
ties. But he has shown repeatedly that his 
loyalty goes, and unshakeably, to those 
whe stand by him. If Mr. Truman puts 
the finger on anyone as his successor, it is 


SENATE FOREIGN POLICY CHIEF TOM CONNALLY 
... from the ex-chairman, a helping hand? 


very likely to be someone who stuck by 
him in his recent crisis. 

The two-term tradition was swept 
away by Mr. Roosevelt, but few think 
that, at the age of 68, Mr. Truman will 
want to run in 1952. 

Health. At 64, nevertheless, Mr, Tru- 
man is in splendid physical condition. 
President Roosevelt was 62 when he ran 
for a fourth term in 1944 and a much- 
whispered and toward the end loudly- 
spoken issue was made of his age. The 
question was not raised in connection 
with Mr. Truman, perhaps because of the 
energy and vitality he revealed in the 
campaign. 

The President came through more 
than 31,500 miles of traveling, more 
than 250 speeches and a measureless 
amount of handshaking feeling jaunty 
and chipper as ever. He boasts that he 
still can get into the uniform he wore 
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in World War I. His nerves are of the 
steadiest. On election night, while the 
country sat up into the small hours and 
the ballot counting developed into the 
tightest contest since 1916, Mr. Truman 
slept soundly for ten hours. While he 
worries over difficult problems, as they 
arise, he knows how to relax, too. 

The campaign that he developed has, 
of course, become one of the amazements 
of modern politics. He was laughed at 
and scorned by his critics for “ham act- 
ing,” for “cheap political demagoguery.” 
But, Mr. Truman, more than they, sensed 
the mood of the country and played 
upon that mood, It was a daring tactic, 
but he put behind it fighting qualities 
that the country did not even suspect 
that he possessed. And, they carried him 
through. 


—Harris & Ewing 


Fighting President. So, having learn- 
ed that he can win by fighting, Mr. Tru- 
man, after a brief and chuckling vaca- 
tion with his Vice President, Alben W. 
Barkley, is coming back to apply the 
lessons of the campaign to the conduct 
of Government affairs. 

He has his program. (See page 22.) It 
is certain to run into hard-set opposition. 
For the first time in two years, Mr. Tru- 
man’s party is in control of Congress. It 
has comfortable working majorities in 
both houses. But the conservatives of the 
party, particularly those from the South, 
have a habit of joining forces with Repub- 
licans to block liberal proposals. That 
sort of opposition lies ahead for many of 
his legislative ideas. But, backed by his 
spectacular election, he has no idea of 
simply subsiding if and when a conserva- 
tive congressional coalition says “No.” 

The President is ready for a fight, his 





associates say. Those who wish him 
and those who do not, already are 
that he keep in mind the closeness ¢ 
popular vote, remember that more 
20,000,000 citizens voted against 
How much of a restraint this 
remains to be seen. 

As time passes, Washington obsge 
foresee a continuation of Mr. Tru 
occasional fumbles and bobbles. A § 
ing spirit does not necessarily pr 
wisdom, they say. As an administ 
the President, of course, is unchangg 

But observers also see a new king 
President, a new sort of Administ 
taking over. Mr. Truman, the man 
did it all by himself, is eager and ¢ 
mined to carry his job through, ang 
need be, will try to do it alone in 
ington with the backing of the 
elsewhere who gave him his victory,’ 


OLDSTERS TAKE OVER 


Age takes over in Congress as a re 
of the Democratic election swecp. Den 
cratic veterans, mostly from the South; 
mostly conservative, are to be back 
chairmen of the congressional comm 
tees. Some of these men made trouble} 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and his legislati 
proposals. Many persons are _predictit 
that Mr. Truman will find himself in 
similar fix. This, however, is not nec 
sarily the case. A look at the men and{ 
subjects they will handle shows why. 
>Tom Connally, 71, a party regih 
from Texas, replaces Senator Arthur | 
Vandenberg as chairman of the Sem 
Foreign Relations Committee. Mr. (i 
nally is a convinced supporter of thet 
partisan foreign policy, but may need M 
Vandenberg’s help to hold Committ 
Republicans in line. 
> Sol Bloom, 78, heads the relati 
impotent House Foreign Affairs Co: 
tee. He, too, is an internationalist and! 
Administration supporter. 
> Walter F. George, 70, becomes! 
Senate’s head man on taxes, as chairm 
of the Finance Committee. He is a 
servative whom Mr. Roosevelt once tt 
to purge. Mr. George and Mr. Trum 
see things alike on keeping tax reven 
high. 
> Robert L. Doughton, 84, retums 
head of the tax-making House Ways4 
Means Committee, but Jere Cooper, # 
of Tennessee, probably will do most 
the work. Mr. Cooper inclines to a N 
Deal view. 
> Elbert Thomas, 65, of Utah, as he 
of the Senate Labor Committee, willg 
Mr. Truman enthusiastic help in repe 
ing or modifying the Taft-Hartley 
He succeeds one of that law’s auth0 
Senator Robert A. Taft. Mr. Thomas 
been a consistent New Deal and labt 
supporter. 
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KENATE TAX CHAIRMAN GEORGE 
... will high taxes be favored? 


ohn Lesinski, 63, a favorite with 
higan’s labor unions, will help out, 
),as chairman of the House Labor Com- 
ee. He replaces the Taft-Hartley law's 
het author, Fred A. Hartley, Jr., of 
bw Jersey, who did not seek re-election. 
enneth McKellar, 79, takes charge 
Senate Appropriations, but because of 
health probably will yield much of his 
ver to Senator Carl Hayden, 71, of 
zona, who supported most New Deal 
nding proposals. He can be expected 
utie the purse strings readily for 
wstern development programs that Mr. 

an has promised. 
Clarence Cannon, 69, is to be House 


again. He is scarcely such a penny pincher 
as his predecessor, Representative John 
Taber, of New York. 

> Millard E. Tydings, 58, becomes 
chairman of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. He is a conservative and was on 
President Roosevelt's 1938 purge list. He 
advocates strong defenses and unification. 
> Carl Vinson, 65, of Georgia, who was 
head of the former House Naval Affairs 
Committee, becomes chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee. He 
has not been too enthusiastic about the 


Army-Navy merger, and Army and Air 


Force men fear he may favor the Navy. 
> Robert F. Wagner, 71, becomes chair- 


man of the Senate Banking and Currency 


Committee, which handles housing legis- 
lation, but Senator Burnet Maybank, 49, 
is to do most of the work because Mr. 
Wagner is ill. Mr. Wagner is a famous 
liberal, while Mr. Maybank is more con- 
servatively inclined. 
>Brent Spence, 74, succeeds Jesse 
Wolcott, of Michigan, as chairman of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
and removes the previously immovable 
block that has stopped the sort of housing 
legislation Mr. Truman wants. 
> Pat McCarran, 72, is to handle civil- 
rights legislation as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. He is uncom- 
mitted on that subject, but is an opponent 
of applying the cloture rule, which appar- 
ently is the only method by which such 
legislation could be enacted over a 
Southern filibuster. 
> Emanuel Cellar, 60, of New York, an 
all-out backer of civil-rights legislation, 
heads the House Judiciary Committee. 
> Elmer Thomas, 72, a farm-bloc stal- 
wart of many years standing, becomes 
chairman of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 
> Harold D. Cooley, 51, a North Caro- 
lina tobacco planter, takes charge of the 
House Agriculture Committee. He, too, 
has long been affiliated with the farm 
bloc. 
> john S. Wood, 63, of Georgia, is to 
be chairman of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, but the moving force 
in the group probably will be Represen- 
tative John E. Rankin, 66, of Mississippi. 
Under their direction, no letup is ex- 
pected in the Committec’s drive against 
alleged Communists in Mr. Truman’s 
Administration. 
> Adolph J. Sabath, 82, dean of the 
House, returns as chairman of the all- 
important Rules Committee, which de- 
cides what legislation will go to the House 
floor for consideration. The Committee 
has proved a bottleneck for liberal pro- 
posals in the past, because Southern con- 
servative Democrats tended to vote with 
the Republican membership. Several new 
Democratic members are to be added and 


the leadership will make sure that they 







are Truman supporters. Mr. Sabath, him- 
self, is a New Dealer, 

> Alben W. Barkley, 71, as Vice Presi- 
dent, becomes presiding officer of the 
Senate. 

>Sam Rayburn, 66, a New Dealer, 
assumes the powerful role of Speaker of 
the House, which he held before the 
Republican sweep of 1946. 

> Scott W. Lucas, 56, is in line for Mr. 
Barkley’s place as the Democratic Floor 
Leader in the Senate. He, too, is an 


erally made known. Thus, they are well 


erally, which will be hearing much from 
them soon, is less familiar with them. Who 


Administration supporter. 
> John W. McCormack, 57, replaces 
Rayburn as House Majority Floor Leader. 
He always followed the New Deal line. 
These men, most of whom are in 
their late sixties or in their seventies, will 
be key figures as Mr. Truman’s program 
unfolds. Some will disagree with portions 
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HOUSE RULES CHIEF SABATH 
.. will liberal bills fare better? 








of that program and join in the usual 
regional or economic opposition blocs. 
But, for the most part, they appear ready 
to go along on the proposals that their 
own committees will handle. The total 
effect is to make things easier for the 
President. 





NEW MEN IN SENATE 

New Democratic faces—and votes—in 
the Senate are expected to give the 
liberals of that body a new strength, 
perhaps their greatest since mid-New 
Deal days. These men came in, for the 
most part, after unusually hard campaigns 
in which their records were thoroughly 
searched and their voting intentions gen- 


known in their States, but the nation gen- 


4] 








People of ine 


the men are and what may be expected of 
them throws light on the future: 

> Paul H. Douglas, of Illinois, a pro- 
nounced liberal but by no means the 
Communist that campaign foes branded 
him, is an economist and a college pro- 
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90 YOU THINK 


“Boiler explosion wrecks western 
radio station. Operators have fire 
‘extended coverage, but no boiler 
insurance. They thought they were 
insured. Their loss—$43,000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different ‘‘gaps’”’ in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by think- 
ing you're fully insured. Know you 
have full insurance protection. Be safe, 
not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company pay- 
ing dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 

valuable new booklet, 

“29 Gaps in Your 

Bridge to Security,” 

today. It may save you 

money! =— 
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AMERICAN Mororists INSURANCE ‘ComPaNny 

] 4760 Sheridan Road ] 
Chicago 40, Illinois 

| Please mail me my FREE copy of “29 Gaps” j 
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fessor who at 50 entered the Marine 
Corps, was in the thick of some of the 
hottest fighting, was wounded at Okinawa 
and decorated for valor. He wants to 
repeal the Taft-Hartley law, favors a 
program for building 15,000,000 new 
homes in ten years with federal aid for 
slum clearance, and backs Mr. Truman’s 
civil-rights program. He is a firm inter- 
nationalist. 

> Hubert H. Humphrey is coming to 
the Senate at 37 after welding remnants 
of the Minnesota Farmer-Labor move- 
ment and the Democratic Party there into 
an effective organization. Mr. Humphrey 
got his political start as a WPA super- 
visor, ran once for mayor of Minneapolis 
and was beaten, ran again and won. 
Mr. Humphrey wants to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley law and backs liberal proposals 
in general. He first came to national 
notice at the Democratic National Con- 
vention by successfully championing a 
strong civil-rights plank. 

> Clinton P. Anderson moves into the 
Senate almost directly from President 
Truman’s Cabinet. In six years as a mem- 
ber of the House from New Mexico, Mr. 
Anderson had a mixed record of Admin- 
istration support. He was generally con- 
sidered a liberal, but not an ardent New 
Dealer. His more recent close association 
with Mr. Truman, as Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is expected to produce a tendency 
to support the President’s programs. He 
is to be particularly active when farm 
legislation comes up. 

> Lyndon B. Johnson, 40, is a Texas 
New Dealer, who, as a member of the 
House, was long a personal favorite with 
President Roosevelt. He won a whirlwind 
campaign over formidable opposition by 
touring Texas’s vast spaces in a helicopter. 
The primary results were so close that 
Mr. Johnson’s right to his seat may be 
challenged. He is on record for farm 
price supports, more farm-to-market 
roads and increased rural electrification. 
He is an internationalist and favors strong 
defense preparations. But, being a Texan, 
Mr. Johnson has little use for President 
Truman’s civil-rights program. 

> Estes Kefauver, 45, a Southern liberal, 
and conqueror of the once-powerful 
Crump machine in Tennessee, moves into 
the Senate aften ten years in the House, 
where he was known as a New Dealer. 
Mr. Kefauver fights for the cause of labor, 
he champions TVA and public power, and 
backs the Marshall Plan and the biparti- 
san foreign policy. Nevertheless, he is 
opposed to portions, at least, of the 
Truman civil-rights program and voted 
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boainst the federal Fair Employment 

Practice Act. 

Matthew M. Neely, 74, a perennial 
Fond usually successful West Virginia 
‘gfice seeker, goes all the way with the 

New Deal. He said his first act as Sena- 
Nor will be to propose repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law. He is a former schoolteacher 

md lawyer, served in the House from 

1913 to 1921, in the Senate from 1923 to 

1929 and again from 1931 to 1940, be- 

coming Governor of his State in 1941. 

Robert S. Kerr, 52, millionaire oilman 

and former Governor of Oklahoma, ran 

on a New Deal ticket, accusing his op- 
ponent Representative Ross Rizley, of 
attempting to sabotage the work of Presi- 
Ment Roosevelt. Mr. Kerr, however, is 
Monsidered cool to the Truman civil- 
Mghts program. His right to a Senate seat 
may be challenged because of allegedly 
meessive primary-campaign expenditures. 
Dlester C. Hunt, 56, won a Senator- 
Ship while serving as Governor of Wyo- 
ming. In his campaign he gave Adminis- 
ation policies full support. He strongly 
Mirges veterans’ housing, more federal aid 
Mo education, the Marshall Plan and re- 
Ppeal of the Taft-Hartley law. Governor 
PHunt, 2 dentist, moved to Wyoming from 
Pthe Middle West years ago and grew 
Pmoderately wealthy on local enterprises. 
Bert H. Miller, who unseated a Senate 
Republican mainstay, Henry C. Dwor- 
shak, in Idaho, is a moderate liberal who 
had labor support in his campaign. Mr. 
Miller long has been active politically in 
his State. He served four terms as Idaho’s 
Attorney General. A member of the Idaho 
bench, he campaigned for the Senate 
without resigning, for which he received 
much criticism from Idaho lawyers. 
Virgil Chapman, of Kentucky, a vet- 
eran of 20 years in the House, is less sym- 
pathetic with the New Deal than most 
ofthe other new Senators. He voted for 
the Taft-Hartley Act, but now promises 
to support any “necessary” changes. 
>Guy M. Gillette, of Iowa, is making 
acomeback. He was in the Senate from 
1936 to 1945. His voting record was so 
anti-New Deal that Harry Hopkins put 
him on the White House “purge” list in 
1938. but he survived. After leaving the 
Senate, Mr. Gillette was for a time chair- 
man of the board that handled the dis- 
posal of surplus war goods. 
>J. Allen Frear, Jr., a surprise winner 
in Delaware, is the president of a farm- 
product and machinery company and a 
man of some means. He backs the bi- 
Partisan foreign policy and thinks “some 
type of economic controls may be neces- 
fary to insure against a depression.” 

As a group, although there may be 
defections in individual instances on par- 
ticular issues, the new Senators are being 
welcomed by the Senate’s New Deal bloc 
as a strong reinforcement. 
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Regardless of whether your com- 
pany is large or small, Remington 
Rand simplified systems can give 
you immediate access to new prof- 


its, new savings. 


Take accounting, for instance. Here 
are two actual cases of money saved 
through the application of simpli- 
fied systems: 

(1) A leading mid-west wholesaler 
now handles accounts receivable 
with two girls instead of the five re- 
quired by the previous system... and 
also profits through closer control of 


credit and collection. 


(2) A small machine shop simplifies 
both general accounting and payroll, 
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saving its proprietor personally 8 to 
10 hours of paperwork weekly. 


For extra profits through simpli- 
fied administrative control of Ac- 
counting... Inventory... Sales... 
Production ... Cost Analysis... 
Personnel ...or Purchasing... 
phone the nearest Remington Rand 
office or write Systems Division, 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Everything you need to 
simplify and save: Visi- 
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. and for FREE FOLDER (LL 118) “Daily Financial Control 
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Special Report 


Tax aids to help business soak 
up rising plant costs are not in 
sight. Depreciation tax rules are 
to stay “‘as is.’ 

Tax experts in the Administra- 
tien oppose plan to speed up 
write-off period or revise allow- 
ances for depreciation. 

It means that more in taxable 
profits will be held back to buy 
replacement for old equipment at 
current high prices. 


The problem of the high cost of 
replacing plant and equipment—with 
no special tax aid—is to continue for 
business. Tax-law changes that would 
permit faster depreciation of equip- 
ment or that would permit business 
to depreciate on the basis of current 
cost for old equipment are not to be 
made. 

Both the White House and tax leaders 
in the Administration that will rule for 
the next four years oppose major changes 
in present rules. This opposition is based 
first of all upon the prospect that any 
change would cost much revenue—may- 
be billions of dollars in some years. It 
also is based upon the fact that new 
equipment now being acquired is to be 
depreciated over the years ahead when 
costs of replacement may be lower than 
they are now. 

Corporations make a big point of 
present Government depreciation pol- 
icies, At a time of tremendous expansion 
they must pay for new plant and equip- 
ment at rising costs while depreciating 
old equipment at much lower prewar 
costs. Thus, they are forced to retain a 
bigger share of earnings—in other words, 
to charge off more of their profits to 
depreciation. The difficulty is that they 
get no tax credit on that part of earn- 
ings. The problem is to remain, and 
even be exaggerated in the period just 
ahead. 

What the problem is can be seen 
from the accompanying illustration. 

A firm that acquired a plant Jan. 1, 
1939, for $10,000 was permitted to 
charge off the cost over 10 years. In other 
words, the company set aside $1,000 out 
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(This article represents the result of q 
extensive research on a problem of oy. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 


DEPRECIATION: TO CHANGE OR NOT? 


Treasury’s Reluctance to Increase Write-Of 


of its income each year to cover the cost 
of replacing the one tenth of the original 
investment that was used up in that year. 
The $1,000 deduction from taxable in- 
come was allowed by Government as a 
regular cost of doing business. In this 
case, the firm reinvested the $1,000 each 
year. What happened to the firm is this: 

In 1939, the $1,000 depreciation al- 
lowance covered the full cost of replacing 


NEW MACHINE TOOLS 
Costs are high; so are taxes 


the one tenth of the asset used up in that 
year. 

In 1940, however, the cost of new 
buildings and machinery rose slightly. 
The firm had to pay—on the basis of offi- 
cial price indexes—$1,028 to replace the 
tenth of the investment that was writ- 
ten off in that year. The extra $28 of 
cost came out of earnings. And, as prices 
continued to rise, the firm had to take 
bigger amounts out of earnings to pay 
the difference between its depreciation 
allowance and its replacement costs. 

In 1948, with prices of capital equip- 
ment and building materials up 78.5 per 
cent from 1939, it is costing the firm $785 
to make up the difference. At the end of 
1948, the company will have been al- 
lowed a total depreciation charge equal 
to the original $10,000 cost. But the firm 





will have paid out $12,464 to replace it 
original investment. 

The extra $2,464 in the cost of repla. 
ing used-up capital had to come out ¢/ 
income upon which the firm had paid a 
income tax. What that means. in op 
view, is that Government is taxing capiti 
at income tax rates. 

Results of these Government policie 
according to many corporation heads, are 

Profit picture is badly distorted ji 
years of changing price levels—whic 
means most years. The chart on page 45 
shows how. This firm, in 1948, had ty 
report and figure its tax on its profit 
before it took out the $785 to cover this 
cost of doing business. In reverse, the 
profits of a firm that acquires equipment 
or plant at current high costs wil! be dis 
torted in the other direction if prices dro 
in years ahead. Amounts deducted from 
income for depreciation, in other words, 
will be greater than actual costs of replac. 
ing old equipment. 

Dividends, as a result, may tend to ke 
too generous at a time of rising prices 
Corporations are under pressure to pa\ 
out to stockholders a normal percentag 
of what appear to be high earnings, And 
firms that do so may turn up later without 
funds needed to replace old equipment a 
high cost. Firms that play it safe and te 
tain more of their earnings to cover et 
pected high replacement costs may have 
a hard time explaining to stockholders. 

Wage demands, too, are greater 
when profits appear to be high. Busjnes 
executives complain that labor does not 
understand that a part of what appears 
to be profit is money that must be spett 
for maintenance, to keep production g0- 
ing—even without any plant expansion 

Investment in new equipment and 
buildings also may lag when prices at 
high or rising. Corporations that have 
not piled up enough special reserves t0 
make up the difference between de 
preciation and replacement costs maj 
delay construction of new plants. Obs0- 
lete equipment may not be replaced o 
time. That means a loss in production 
efficiency. 

Solution of the problem, according 
to some business leaders, lies in changes 
in Government tax regulations. 

Current cost of equipment—insteal 
of original cost—as the basis for de 
preciation is being asked by some 
executives, Under this plan, firms would 
be allowed to deduct from income and 
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put aside in special reserves additional 
ymounts to cover rising replacement 
costs. Those amounts, like normal de- 
preciation allowances, would not be 
taxed as income. 

Actually, this is what many companies 
jready are doing, except for the tax. 
J.$. Steel, for one, recently set aside as 
an additional reserve an amount equal to 
60 per cent of its normal depreciation 
charge. But no tax deduction is allowed 
ynder present regulations of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

Loss of Government revenues is one 
objection offered to any plans that would 
allow these special tax deductions. In 
1948, for example, an extra deduction 
equal t» 25 per cent of present corpora- 
tion charges for depreciation would re- 
duce tax receipts by an estimated $450,- 
000,000. And other revenues from unin- 
corporated firms also would be lost. 

In addition, opponents of this plan 
argue tiiat it would reduce business taxes 
during inflation, when—they say—taxes 
should be relatively high. 

Faster depreciation is another pro- 
posal that is being advanced to ease de- 
preciation. Under this plan, firms would 
be allowed to decide for themselves how 
long they will spread out the depreciation 
of equipment. A machine that has a 
useful life of, say, 20 years might be 
written off in 15 or 10 years. 

This method, actually, is not designed 
to fill the gap that may exist between 
depreciation reserves and replacement 
costs. In no case would a company be 
permitted to recover more than the origi- 
nal cost of an asset. But, it is argued, the 
plan would give business more leeway in 
its write-off schedules, and encourage 
business to replace equipment that be- 
comes obsolete before it wears out. Tax 
revenues lost from a firm in one period, 
moreover, would tend to be recovered 
later when the firm had written off an 
asset and no longer made a depreciation 
charge. 

Objection is being made to this plan, 
however, on the ground that it might be 
disastrous to some firms in time. Today, 
for example, a company might decide to 
take its extra tax reduction when taxes 
ae high and profits easy. But if the firm 
depreciated its equipment in a few years, 
itwould get no deductions later on, would 
have to pay heavier taxes. If business con- 
ditions were poor then, the tax load might 
be very heavy. 

Prospect is that neither of these 
plans will be adopted soon, that no 
major changes will be made in Govern- 
ment tax policy as it applies to deprecia- 
tion. More and more firms are expected 
to set aside special depreciation reserves 
0 cover higher costs of replacement. 
But they will be taxed on these amounts. 

Other companies will simply put off 
replacing old equipment until prices are 
lower. To the extent that this happens, 
ficiency of production is to suffer. 
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Effect of Rising Prices on Depreciation* 


ALLOWANCE FOR DEPRECIATION ACTUAL COST OF REPLACING 
OF ONE TENTH OF ORIGINAL ONE TENTH OF ORIGINAL 
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TOTAL DEPRECIATION TOTAL COST OF 
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$2,464 


DEFICIENCY 


* DEPRECIATION ON ORIGINAL COST BASIS, 
WITH ANNUAL DEPRECIATION OF $1,000 RE-INVESTED EACH YEAR 
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TAFT ACT’S UNCERTAIN FUTURE 


Some controls over unions, de- 
spite labor victories at the polls, 
probably are here to stay. Taft- 
Hartley Act almost surely will be 
modified, so that controls appear 
under a new name. 

Coalition of Democratic and 
Republican conservatives in Con- 
gress, however, still may be 
strong enough to prevent repeal 
of all provisions of the law. 


The future of the Taft-Hartley Act 
is now in question. Unions won a big 
victory at the November 2 election 
in defeating many members of Con- 
gress who voted for the law. But 
even that victory does not assure 
that all provisions of the law will be 
wiped off the books. 

Repeal of the law in its present form 
may be voted by the next Congress, but, 
despite the unions’ election purge, both 
the Senate and House still can muster 
majorities of members who voted for the 
legislation over President Truman’s veto 
in 1947. These majorities could be wiped 
out by switch of a few votes, however. 

A new labor law is likely to be pro- 
posed by President Truman. It probably 
will retain many of the features of the 
old Wagner Act and some of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, while changing the name 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. The Truman 
bill, if it comes, probably will remove 
some of the Taft-Hartley Act’s restrictive 
provisions. Whether Mr. Truman’s efforts 
to remove some of the teeth from the law 
are successful will depend upon how 
closely conservative Democrats from the 
South are able to work with conservative 
Republicans from the North. 

Sufficient strength to block repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act or to prevent pas- 
sage of amendments weakening it can be 
mustered by original supporters of the 
Act, if they vote as they did in the past. 
The table on this page shows the box 
score in the Senate and House of those 
who voted for the Act after Mr. Truman 
vetoed it. The vote on this question was 
the one used by unions in compiling their 
“purge” lists. It is by no means certain, 
however, that these members all will vote 
the same as before, in view of labor’s 
show of strength at the polls, 
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Union labor’s attempt to “purge” members of Congress who voted for the lated 

Taft-Hartley Act succeeded in some cases and failed in others. Net result js col 

that the incoming Congress will have enough original supporters of the Act Fin 
in both houses to block repeal of the labor law if they vote as they did in a 

overriding the presidential veto. Some new members also are pledged in favor a, 

of the Act. This table shows the line-up only of those who voted to override ff’ rT 4 

the veto: wae 3 

‘union s 

In the Senate In the House ing for 

Total who voted to override Tctal who voted to oyerride latory. 

Tatt-Hartley Act veto................0. 68 Taft-Hartley Act veto.................... 331 p to hire 

Of these, terms did not expire for 40 Act’s supporters who were g to the 

Act’s supporters re-elected............ 1] POGUE CEG cieccacs-asecsekeccssstssiseccecesoocses IM od, the 

Supporters moved up from House 4 Enough to block repeal -of Act........ 218 p continu 

Act’s supporters in new Senate........ 55 {form 0} 

Enough to block repeal of Act........ 49 Act's supporters who were deteated ped by A 

HOE TOCCIECEION cs cssecavectsecstsqesnechassess. 67 e “uni 

Act’s supporters failing re-election... 10 Sy yperters who were not candidates ting the 

Supporters who were not candidates 7 i PO-CHOCENIN cos ospasscedesenstaceastteces. 39 BBney and 

The figures on defeated candidates include members who lost in primary races. ob 


Deteats in some instances were not based on votes on the Taft-Hartley Act, but on 


other issues. 


The new Senate is to include 55 mem- 
bers who voted in 1947 to override the 
veto. This includes four who moved up 
from the House to the Senate in the 
recent election. The 55 Senators consist 
of 41 Republicans and 14 Democrats. 
Forty-nine make a majority of the entire 
Senate. 

The new House is to have 221’ mem- 
bers who supported the Act in the veto 
fight—136 Republicans and 85 Demo- 
crats. This is only three votes more than 
a House majority of 218. If supporters of 
the Act fail there, the Senate bloc may be 
able to prevent outright repeal. The 
House supporters probably will pick up 
some votes among new members elected 
from conservative Republican districts. 

Thus, there will be sizable groups in 
both branches of Congress who will re- 
sist drastic changes in the Taft-Hartley 
Act. However, they probably will agree to 
some revisions now being proposed. 

Due to be retained in any new la- 
bor law or revision of the present Act are 
some of the features objected to by the 
unions, it now seems likely. 

Injunctions against big strikes, as in 
coal, probably will be retained in some 
form or other. Mr. Truman may need in- 
junctions again to prevent major walk- 
outs from closing down the country. Mr. 
Truman may use his injunction powers 
less frequently than in the past. The law 
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erpretati 
allows him considerable leeway in decid- jvsions 
ing when to go into court. 

Other injunctions also may be provided 
for in any changes that are enacted. Pow- 
er of the National Labor Relations Board 
to obtain temporary court orders against 
violations of the unfair-labor-practice sec- 
tions of the law may be continued. NLRB 
can use this power to stop unions from 
striking for some illegal objective. The 
injunctions also can be used against em 
ployers who, for example, refuse to bat 
gain with a union that is legally entitled 
to bargain. 

Jurisdictional strikes are likely tor 
main outlawed. The NLRB can obtaif 
court orders against unions that strike t 
compel employers to give their member 
jobs that belong to members of a rival] 
union. Mr. Truman proposed that Com 
gress restrict this type of strike, before 
the Taft-Hartley Act was passed. He is 
expected to include this type of prove 
sion in any recommendations he makes of 
a new bill. 

Secondary boycotts also are expected: 
to continue to be classified as illegal uh 
der any revised labor law. For example,a 
union will be prohibited from telling i 

‘members not to work on materials com 
ing from a plant that is on strike. 

Ban on the “closed shop” is likely 
to stand. Congress is not expected to 
allow unions to go back to the “closed 
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te checkoff of union dues from pay 
elopes probably will be allowed with 
present restriction that deductions are 
ie made only where the individual 
jer signs an authorization. 

waiting period for negotiations be- 
qalling a strike is to be retained, it is 
Wcted. The present provision requir- 
the filing of notice 60 days before 
ing probably will be kept. This gives 
Wiliators time to settle the disputes in 
ny CaSES. 

tiated for revision, on the other 
dare some of the other features of 
Taft-Hartley Act, if Congress gets 
md to rewriting its labor code. 
nion shop” elections are likely to 
abolished. The law probably will be 
ged to permit employers to grant 
‘mion shop,” if they want to, without 
ting for a vote of employes, as is now 
ndatory. The “union shop” allows a 
nto hire new workers who do not be- 
to the union, but, after a specified 
od, the workers must join the union 
continue to pay dues. This is a modi- 
form of the “closed shop” that is ac- 
ted by most unions as a substitute. 

he “union shop” elections have been 
ing the Government large sums of 
ny and they have almost always re- 
ed in votes of approval by the work- 
involved. 

licketing rules may be modified in 
y revision of the law. The NLRB’s 
epretations of Taft-Hartley picketing 
yisions have been under strong at- 

















tack from the unions, and they will de- 
mand more freedom on the picket line. As 
the law is being administered, unions may 
find themselves hauled before the Board 
when a striker threatens a nonstriking 
worker or tries to block his way into the 
plant. Strikers who take part in a mass 
picket line blocking a plant gate may lose 
their jobs, also, under the present rules. 

The national election may result in a 
more liberal interpretation of the Act by 
the NLRB. Congress may revise the law 
in ways that will enable Board members 
to change some decisions that have 
brought loud protests from unions, 

Top union leaders such as CIO Presi- 
dent Philip Murray are demanding a re- 
turn on the money and effort labor in- 
vested in supporting President Truman 
and in defeating many supporters of the 
Taft-Hartley Act in Congress, It now 
looks as if the return will fall short of 
outright repeal of all Taft-Hartley provi- 
sions, but some restrictions against unions 
probably will be lifted. 


ELECTION. AS SPUR 
FOR PAY DEMANDS 


Employers, like Congressmen, are go- 
ing to feel the effects of labor’s victories 
at the polls on November 2. The unions 
will try to translate their political gains 
into fatter pay envelopes for their mem- 
bers when the fourth round of wage talks 
begins in the months just ahead. 

A new atmosphere for these wage 
negotiations has been created by the 
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SAVES TIME - Controlled tests in one plant 
revealed it took an average of 8 minutes 
to locate personnel by telephone—with 
voice paging less than one minute. 


SAVES MONEY ~ A Stromberg -Carlson 
voice paging system can find disappearing 
personnel quickly and with a saving of time. 
It can tell them what to do without calling 
them to the telephone. It keeps production 
stoppages at a minimum. 

PLUS - AStromberg-Carlson Sound System 
may also be used to furnish music for work 
and entertainment. 


Call your nearest 
Stromberg-Carlson 
Sound System Distrib- 
utor, whose name you 
will find listed in the 
classified section of your 
telephone directory or 
write for complete infor- 
mation to Dept.US11, 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., 


Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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TAFT ACT’S UNCERTAIN FUTURE 


Some controls over unions, de- 
spite labor victories at the polls, 
probably are here to stay. Taft- 
Hartley Act almost surely will be 
modified, so that controls appear 
under a new name. 

Coalition of Democratic and 
Republican conservatives in Con- 
gress, however, still may be 
strong enough to prevent repeal 
of all provisions of the law. 


The future of the Taft-Hartley Act 
is now in question. Unions won a big 
victory at the November 2 election 
in defeating many members of Con- 
gress who voted for the law. But 
even that victory does not assure 
that all provisions of the law will be 
wiped off the books. 

Repeal of the law in its present form 
may be voted by the next Congress, but, 
despite the unions’ election purge, both 
the Senate and House still can muster 
majorities of members who voted for the 
legislation over President Truman’s veto 
in 1947. These majorities could be wiped 
out by switch of a few votes, however. 

A new labor law is likely to be pro- 
posed by President Truman. It probably 
will retain many of the features of the 
old Wagner Act and some of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, while changing the name 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. The Truman 
bill, if it comes, probably will remove 
some of the Taft-Hartley Act’s restrictive 
provisions. Whether Mr. Truman’s efforts 
to remove some of the teeth from the law 
are successful will depend upon how 
closely conscrvative Democrats from the 
South are able '> work with conservative 
Republicans from the North. 

Sufficient strength to block repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act or to prevent pas- 
sage of amendments weakening it can be 
mustered by original supporters of the 
Act, if they vote as they did in the past. 
The table on this page shows the box 
score in the Senate and House of those 
who voted for the Act after Mr. Truman 
vetoed it. The vote on this question was 
the one used by unions in compiling their 
“purge” lists. It is by no means certain, 
however, that these members all will vote 
the same as before, in view of labor’s 
show of strength at the polls. 
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Some Restraints on Unions Likely to Survive 


Line-up on Labor Act in New Congress 


Union labor’s attempt to “purge” members of Congress who voted for the 
Taft-Hartley Act succeeded in some cases and failed in others. Net result is 
that the incoming Congress will have enough original supporters of the Act 
in both houses to block repeal of the labor law if they vote as they did in 
overriding the presidential veto. Some new members also are pledged in favor 
of the Act. This table shows the line-up only of those who voted to override 


the veto: 


In the Senate 
Total who voted to override 


Tatt-Hartley Act veto........cccce0e. 68 
Of these, terms did not expire for 40 
Act’s supporters re-elected............ 1] 
Supporters moved up from House 4 
Act’s supporters in new Senate........ 55 - 
Enough to block repeal of Act........ 49 
Act’s supporters failing re-election.... 10 


Supporters who were not candidates 7 


In the Flouse 


Total who voted to override 
Taft-Hartley Act veto.............0c000 ‘ 
Act’s supporters who were 
re-elected 
Enough to block repeal of Act........ 218 


Act’s supporters who were deteated 
for re-election 
Sanpete who were not candidates 
OR TTO=CIECHIOND |: sesassisssaesseavisecsscccassens 39 


The figures on defeated candidates inclide members who lost in primary races. 
Defeats in some instances were not based on votes on the Taft-Hartley Act, but on 


other issues. 


The new Senate is to include 55 mem- 
bers who voted in 1947 to override the 
veto. This includes four who moved up 
from the House to the Senate in the 
recent election. The 55 Senators consist 
of 41 Republicans and 14 Democrats. 
Forty-nine make a majority of the entire 
Senate. 

The new House is to have 221 mem- 
bers who supported the Act in the veto 
fight—136 Republicans and 85 Demo- 
crats. This is only three votes more than 
a House majority of 218. If supporters of 
the Act fail there, the Senate bloc may be 
able to prevent outright repeal. The 
House supporters probably will pick up 
some votes among new members elected 
from conservative Republican districts. 

Thus, there will be sizable groups in 
both branches of Congress who will re- 
sist drastic changes in the Taft-Hartley 
Act. However, they probably will agree to 
some revisions now being proposed. 

Due to be retained in any new la- 
bor law or revision of the present Act are 
some of the features objected to by the 
unions, it now seems likely. 

Injunctions against big strikes, as in 
coal, probably will be retained in some 
form or other. Mr. Truman may need in- 
junctions again to prevent major walk- 
outs from closing down the country. Mr. 
Truman may use his injunction powers 
less frequently than in the past. The law 





allows him considerable leeway in decid- 
ing when to go into court. 

Other injunctions also may be provided 
for in any changes that are enacted. Pow- 
er of the National Labor Relations Board 
to obtain temporary court orders against 
violations of the unfair-labor-practice sec- 
tions of the law may be continued. NLRB 
can use this power to stop unions from 
striking for some illegal objective. The 
injunctions also can be used against em- 
ployers who, for example, refuse to bar 
gain with a union that is legally entitled 
to bargain. 

Jurisdictional strikes are likely to re 
main outlawed. The NLRB can obtain 
court orders against unions that strike to 
compel employers to give their members 
jobs that belong to members of a rival 
union. Mr. Truman proposed that Con 
gress restrict this type of strike, before 
the Taft-Hartley Act was passed. He is 
expected to include this type of prove 
sion in any recommendations he makes on 
a new bill. 

Secondary boycotts also are expected 
to continue to be classified as illegal ut 
der any revised labor law. For example,a 
union will be prohibited from telling is 
members not to work on materials com- 
ing from a plant that is on strike. 

Ban on the “closed shop” is likely 
to stand. Congress is not expected to 
allow unions to go back to the “closed 
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tack from the unions, and they will de- 
mand more freedom on the picket line. As 
the law is being administered, unions may 
find themselves hauled before the Board 
when a striker threatens a nonstriking 
worker or tries to block his way into the 
plant. Strikers who take part in a mass 
picket line blocking a plant gate may lose 
their jobs, also, under the present rules. 
The national election may result in a 
more liberal interpretation of the Act by 
the NLRB. Congress may revise the law 
in ways that will enable Board members 
to change some decisions that have 
brought loud protests from unions, 


hop” contracts that restrict hiring to 
comes fynion members. 

the checkoff of union dues from pay 
pvelopes probably will be allowed with 
he present restriction that deductions are 
» be made only where the individual 
yorker signs an authorization. 

Awaiting period for negotiations be- 
ore calling a strike is to be retained, it is 
expected. The present provision requir- 
ng the filing of notice 60 days before 
triking probably will be kept. This gives 
: onciliators time to settle the disputes in 
S many cases. 

Slated for revision, on the other 
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Pe: hand, are some of the other features of Top union leaders such as CIO Presi- 
Act fe Taft-Hartley Act, if Congress gets dent Philip Murray are demanding a re- 
id ie ground to rewriting its labor code. turn on the money and effort labor in- 
ai “Union shop” elections are likely to vested in supporting President Truman 
rride abolished. The law probably will be and in defeating many supporters of the 
changed to permit employers to grant Taft-Hartley Act in Congress, It now 
the “union shop,” if they want to, without looks as if the return will fall short of 
waiting for a vote of employes, as is now __ outright repeal of all Taft-Hartley provi- 
mandatory. The “union shop” allows a __ sions, but some restrictions against unions 
331  Pfrm to hire new workers who do not be- _ probably will be lifted. 


long to the union, but, after a specified 
22] period, the workers must join the union 
and continue to pay dues. This is a modi- 
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fed form of the “closed shop” that is ac- 
cepted by most unions as a substitute. FOR PAY DEMANDS 
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SAVES TIME + Controlled tests in one plant 
revealed it took an average of 8 minutes 
to locate personnel by telephone—with 
voice paging less than one minute. 


SAVES muNey + A Stromberg -Cai'son 
voice paging system can find disappearing 
personnel quickly and with a saving of time. 
It can tell them what to do without calling 
them to the telephone. It keeps production 
stoppages at a minimum. 


PLUS - AStromberg-Carlson Sound System 
may also be used to furnish music for work 
and entertainment. 





Call your nearest 
Stromberg-Carlson 
Sound System Distrib- 
utor, whose name you 
will find listed in the 
classified section of your 
| telephone directory or 

write for complete infor- 
mation to Dept.US11, 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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SoundScriber and SoundEraser. Just ask 
for the booklet, “‘This Beats Me!’’ Address 
The SoundScriber Corporation,Dept. US-11, 
New Haven 4, Connecticut. 
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DISCS CAN BE USED 26 TIMES AND MORE 
... SAVINGS UP TO 75%... . ECONOMY 
NEVER BEFORE KNOWN IN OFFICE DICTATION 


The automatic SoundEraser repeatedly erases sound-grooves from 
your used dictation discs—makes them ready for instant re-use in 
less than 30 seconds. SoundScriber already offers the lowest over-all 
costs in office dictation. Now with SoundEraser, its ‘eadership in 
service to business and the professions is again demonstrated. 

Write today for facts and figures on the savings you make with 
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the first round of pay increases in 1946 Brett y 
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The Labor Department also is ex f yobabl 
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jow is revised, this injunction trend may 
be reversed in the State courts. 

More strikes, therefore, might occur 
in the fourth round than during round 
No. 3 last spring. Union leaders then 
ied to avoid strikes as much as possible 
in order to win more friends at the polls. 
There will be no elections facing them 
nett year. On the other hand, many 
bor leaders took a warning from the 
1946 wave of big strikes that was blamed 
for the Taft-Hartley Act. These leaders 
probably will seek to avoid a repetition of 
the 1946 strike wave. 

If strikes come, President Truman may 
not crack down as hard as he did in some 
ofthe walkouts during the first year of the 
Labor Act. 

The timetable for the next big wage 
showdowns in the basic industries indi- 
cates that the fourth round will not reach 
aciimax until mid- 1949.A few smaller in- 
dustries are scheduled to negotiate con- 
tracts earlier, but most of the big agree- 
ments do not expire or open on wages 
until June or later. 

John L. Lewis's soft-coal contract ex- 
pires June 30, although he has a loophole 
permitting cancellation earlier upon 60 
days’ notice. Wage talks in the steel 
industry will come prior to a July 16 
deadline, with strike action allowed if a 
deadiock exists. The CIO Auto Workers 
also are likely to open wage talks in mid- 
summer, with the exception of General 
Motors Corp. That agreement grants 
automatic wage adjustments according 
to the cost-of-living index and runs until 
1950. 

An earlier opening on wages is sched- 
‘uled in the textile industry. CIO con- 
jtracts with Northern cotton and rayon 
mills are to be reopened as of January 15. 
Woolen and worsted mills in the North 
have contracts opening February 1. If 
negotiations fail to bring agreement on a 
raise, the contracts prohibit strikes at this 
time, however. The question then will 
be submitted to arbitrators with authority 
to fix the amount. 

Wage demands for the next round 
are expected to be somewhat smaller in 
most cases than in earlier rounds. Labor 


) 13-cent raises granted in many big indus- 
p tries last spring. Size of the increase will 
/depend largely upon the level of prices 
at the time contract talks start. Unions 
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will want raises large enough to compen- 
| sate for any increase in the cost-of living 
"since the last round. 

The profit position of industry also 
smay be used by labor leaders as an ex- 
cuse for a pay raise if the cost-of-living 
index levels off. This is an issue that 
could be helped along with White House 
support, now that Mr. Truman and 
labor are in closer alliance. A  crack- 
| down by the White House this time might 
) be aimed at employers rather than unions. 
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National Average 


Capber’s Farmer 
Subscribers 
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CAPPER’S FARMER 


Today’s farmer moves on wheels. To judge the 
prosperity of a farm family, you ask, “Do you 
own an automobile? A truck? A tractor?” 
These are the very questions the U. S. Census 
asked recently—not only of Capper’s Farmer sub- 
scribers, but of farm families in general. And here 
are the results of this impartial Census Study:* 


AUTOMOBILES PER 1000 FARMS 


Capper’s Farmer subscribers......... 1,226 

National Average..............000. 709 
TRUCKS PER 1000 FARMS 

Capper’s Farmer subscribers......... 354 

National Average................ -. 254 
TRACTORS PER 1000 FARMS 

Capper’s Farmer subscribers......... 902 

National Average.................. 413 


Ask to see complete Census Study. 

No doubt about it. Capper’s Farmer reaches the 
leading farm families of Mid-America—the qual- 
ity families—the families with more buying power! 

And Quality Circulation is only one of the BIG 
10 Capper’s Farmer advantages... 


*Study financed by Ca*per’s Farmer; figures compiled solely by 
U. S. Census Bureau. 
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ADVANTAGES! 


Largest rural publisher in 
America. 

Richest farm market in the 
world. 

Best coverage buy. 
Quality circulation. 





No mass small-town circu- 
lation. 

Farm-tested editorial 
material. 

Reader confidence. 
Merchandised editorial 
content. 

Market dominated by 
farmers. 

10. Most quoted farm maga- 
zine. 


No other farm magazine has them all...not one! 
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Rules, regulations, controls that are 
important to business are to be affected 
by the election outcome. Many controls 
among those left over from the war ex- 
pire in 1949. A Republican Congress was 
expected to permit some to die. Others 
were to be modified, eased. 

Trend in controls, with a Democratic 
Administration and a Democratic Con- 
gress, will be upward again. Revived 
controls have been asked by the White 
House. An extension of- old controls, 
some of them strengthened, will be 


._pressed for with probable acceptance. 


Will rent control expire? 

Yes. Control over rents expires next 
March 31, under present law. Rent con- 
trol, under plans of some Republicans, 
was to be turned over to the States. But 
this control now is likely to be extended 
in the present form, or in a somewhat 
strengthened form. 


Will allocations be continued? 

Yes, probably, in some form, Allocations 
of materials now are on a voluntary basis 
in everything except tin. The authoriza- 
tion to make these industry-wide agree- 
ments for allocation of steel and other 
scarce materials ends next February 28. 
There was opposition even to extension 
of the voluntary programs of allocation 
or rationing. There is a strong chance 
now, however, that even more alloca- 
tions will be established with Govern- 
ment supervision, particularly for steel. 


Is there to be other rationing? 

That is highly unlikely at this time. 
Rationing of meat, other foods, gasoline 
or other items is not being considered 
for any time soon. 


What of price controls? 

The President has asked for stand-by 
controls over certain prices and also over 
wages. There may be some action by 
Congress, but the odds are against it. 
Prices probably would be raised in many 
cases before any law was enacted. Infla- 
tion is considered by many to be near its 
top, and price controls are not likely to 
be restored under present conditions. 


When do credit controls end? 
Power of the Federal Reserve Board to 
regulate consumer installment credit ex- 
pires next June 30. Power to increase 
bank-reserve requirements ends at the 
same time, under present law. But the 
President’s anti-inflation program calls 
for tightening of credit controls. It is 
believed that Congress may go along 
with some of these proposals, unless in- 
flationary pressures are soon eased. 
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WHAT IS AHEAD IN GOVERNMENT CONTROLS | 


various levels is due to go into effec 


Will export controls continue? 
Probably. Control over the export of 
scarce materials and items is due to end 
Feb. 28, 1949. It is very likely that this 
control will be extended beyond that 
date,- possibly with some changes in 
present methods of licensing and regu- 
lating these exports. 


How about imports? 

Import controls over fertilizer, fats, oil, 
tin and a few other world-scarce items 
run until next June 30. By that time, it 
will be decided whether the supply 
situation calls for an extension of this 
expiration date. 

Does the Government still have 

transport control? 

Yes, to some extent. The power to con- 
trol use by the railroads of transporta- 
tion equipment and facilities was ex- 


tended to June 30, 1949. Another ex- . 


tension of this power may be requested 
later, if this seems necessary. 


Will housing loans be eased? 
Congress will be asked to ease the way 
for loans for building homes and apart- 
ments. There is no deadline for insuring 
these loans under Title 2 of the Housing 
Act, but some changes in conditions 
under which these loans are made may 
be approved. Emphasis probably will 
be on construction of low-cost homes 
and apartments for purchase or rental 
by low-income families. 


Will rental insurance continue for 
builders? 

The rental-insurance provision under the 
Housing Act expires March 31, unless 
extended. It is likely that this will be 
continued beyond that date. This is the 
provision that permits 90 per cent 
guarantees to builders against losses on 
big rental projects. 


How long will veterans get priorities 
on new homes? 

Preferences for veterans of World War II 
in renting or buying new homes and 
apartments is due to end March 31 under 
present law. This is part of the rent- 
control] act and probably will be ex- 
tended along with that law. 


What about farm price supports? 

Wartime farm price-support laws, which 
usually provided for price supports at 
90 per cent of parity, expire next Decem- 
ber 31. But the last Congress provided 
for another scale of supports to apply 
for various farm products during 1949. 
And, beginning Jan. 1, 1950, a long- 
range program of price supports at 





The next Congress is certain to look 
into the entire program for supporting 
farm prices. A number of changes in the 
law, as it now stands, are likely to be 
made next year. But some form of support 
will be kept in operation as an aid t 
farmers. And some farm organizations 
will make strong efforts to get the 9 
per cent of parity formula restored x 
the basis of farm price supports. 


Will the controls of the Taft-Hartley 
law be kept? 

The President has continually urged th 
outright repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act 
This stand has been supported by many 
labor leaders. Their opposition is likely 
to result in some changes in this lay 
during the coming year. But it is not 
expected that Congress at this time will 
repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Will the minimum wage be raised? 
It is probable that Congress will raise 
the minimum wage under the Wage. 
Hour Act above its present level of 40 
cents an hour, The President has favored f 
increasing this legal minimum to 75 cents 
an hour. The new Congress is expected 
to approve a higher level, probably some. 
where between the present amount and 
the figure sought by the President. 

Will basing-point pricing be re- 

stored? 

An investigation by a Senate subcom- 
mittee, under Republican chairmanship. 
is just getting under way to determine 
the effects of rulings by the Suprem 
Court and the Federal Trade Comnis 








sion. These rulings held to be illeglf i 


certain types of basing points and freight 
absorption in pricing. The next Congres 
will take up this question. But it is 
doubtful that Congress will change th 
antitrust laws so as to permit. certail 
industries, which have switched t} 
f.o.b.-mill pricing, to return to basing 
point systems. On the other hand, some 
tightening of antitrust laws may be vote 
by the new Congress. 


Next, what about the draft? Wher 
does that end? 

The new Selective Service Act is sched 
uled to run until June 24, 1950. By tha 
time, Congress will decide whether t 
keep the draft law on the books, «J 
whether to let it die. Or Congress cat. | 
by joint resolution of the two houses 
terminate the draft at an earlier date | 
Just when induction of young men unde 
the new law actually ends, however, w! 
depend upon developments during thi 
next 18 months. 
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‘Borg Warner has worked — 
and in hand with MERCURY 


through the years |! 











To Mercury’s own precision specifications, 
Borg-Warner creates many essential 
operating parts 





From the very start Borg-Warner has been serving Mercury, 
the car which has built such a fine reputation for quality and 
value. And today there is an exciting “all new 1949 Mercury"? 

Currently, 19 of the 20 makes of motorcars contain one or 


more vital operating parts from B-W. These include such parts 


7 TL aaF" Poe P 7 P 
ateé f far™ eee stries as transmissions, automatic overdrives, clutches, universal 
F a ay 
yin’. - 1 oar - Per P 
trom: ™ , jianeé joints, radiators and timing chains. 
1¢ 
7a t ‘ = . 
1 hom? In creating them, Borg-Warner holds fast to one idea: “‘de- 


sign it better—make it better.” Add to that the tested engineer- 


ing skill and large-scale facilities at B-W, and you évow still 





further advances are bound to come. They will mean new 





driving pleasure in your “car of tomorrow.” 


19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS CONTAIN ONE OR MORE PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 
South Mi higan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT 
GEAR + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * INGERSOLL UTILITY UNIT * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANU- 
FACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * 
NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL °* 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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Part of a fleet of 130 % 
FEDERAL TRUCKS operated ¥& 
by the State of Maryland 


Road Commission 
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FEDERALS HAVE WON 


@ For 38 years Federal has been building trucks 
that have enjoyed an outstanding reputation for 
ruggedness, dependability, low up keep cost, long 
life and bed-rock operating economy. 


Men in a position to judge—fleet owners, main- 
tenance superintendents, service mechanics, dispatch- 
ers and drivers—have learned by keeping comparative 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO, 


* 


ce 1910...Kno / n 


cline mere aS 


By Costing Le55 to Kun! 


cost records, checking lay-up time, servicing and run- 
ning costs that Federal Trucks have those qualities of 
endurance, economy and rugged all-truck perform- 
ance that insure owner satisfaction. 


That's why so many truck users now say: ‘Toss the 
Tough Jobs to Federal.” They're available in sizes 
and capacities up to 25 tons. 


e DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
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Finance Weel. 
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Higher taxes for business are 
under study now. Tax changes, 
if they come, will not hit lower 
income brackets. 

With budget troubles ahead, 
White House advisers are talking 
up a tax on excess profits or a 
boost in corporate tax rates. 

New Truman Administration 
cannot make ends meet. Choice 
before Congress is to tax more, 
spend less, or run in the red. 


Financial troubles piling up for 
President Truman and the Democratic 
Congress that convenes next January 
suggest these things: 

A budget deficit, on the basis of 
current operations, is likely to show up on 
Government books when the current fiscal 
year ends next June 30. A bigger deficit 
may develop in the fiscal year beginning 
next July 1. As measured by current in- 
come and outgo, the Government ran a 
deficit of $800,000,000 in the first four 
months of this fiscal year. 

Spending cuts, on a_ scale big 
enough to change this outlook, are un- 
likely. Government outlays are in a ris- 
ing trend and are likely to keep rising. 
With a friendly Congress, Mr. Truman 























—Jensen in Chicago Daily News 
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‘HIGHER TAXES—OR A DEFICIT 


Heavier Burden on Business in Prospect 


can be expected to get about as much 
money to spend as he asks for in the next 
two years. 

Higher debt is indicated, unless Mr. 
Truman and Congress can get together 
on a way to make budget ends meet. 
Both the White House and Congress dis- 
like the idea of more borrowing, espe- 
cially in a period of inflation. They will 
try to find another way out of the budget 
problem, 

Higher taxes probably will be Mr. 
Truman’s choice. There is a strong pos- 





BUDGET DIRECTOR WE3B 
Can he make both ends meet? 


sibility that he will ask Congress again 
to tax away more of the profits of cor- 
porations. A formula to do this already 
is under official study. A Republican 
Congress turned down a Truman _pro- 
posal to raise the tax take from corpora- 
tions in 1948. There still is widespread 
opposition to the plan in both parties, 
but it may be taken more seriously in 
1949 than it was in 1948. 

The amount of the tax increase that 
Mr. Truman is likely to seek can be 
measured roughly by the budget deficits 
now shaping up. 








EUROPEAN 
RECOVERY 














—Herblock in Washington Post 


“WATCH IT BUD’ 


In fiscal 1949, the year ending 
next June 30, budget expenditures are 
likely to exceed income by about $1,724.- 
000,000. Actually, the books may show a 
technical surplus of around $1,276,000,- 
000 for the year, because Congress 
ordered a bookkeeping shift of funds to 
make room in the budget for tax cuts 
voted last April. However, this does not 
alter the fact that, on an operating 
budget basis, a sizable deficit appears 
to be in the making. 

In fiscal 1950, the vear beginning 
July 1, 1949, the Government is expected 
to run a deficit of $2,000,000,000 to 
$3,000,000,000. 

This is the outlook for the coming 
fiscal year on the basis of spending plans 
already made. Mr. Truman’s Budget 
Director, James E. Webb, now is draft- 
ing a budget for that vear calling for 
outlays estimated at $44,000,000,000 
to $45,000,000,000. Government income 
during the same year, at present tax 
rates, is unlikely to exceed $42,000,- 
500,000. 

These figures make no allowance for 
a business setback, which would have 
the effect of reducing and 
might lead to higher outlays in some 
spending categories. Also, the estimates 
given here assume only a moderate in- 
crease in spending for national defense. 

Thus, when Mr. Truman starts looking 
around for revenue sources to fill the gap 
in fiscal 1950, he must think in terms of 
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Flexamatic Control, the latest 
advance in mimeographing, 
gives you a brand new positive 
yet flexible control of paper, 
ink and copy. 

Ask for a demonstration. See 
for yourself how much faster 
and easier your duplicating 
operation can be made with the 
new “400” Series A. B. Dick 
mimeographs. For use with all 
makes of suitable stencil 
duplicating products. There is a 
nearby A. B. Dick branch or 
distributor—listed in the phone 
book—ready to serve you. Or 
write for information. 

A. B. Dick Company, 

720 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 

The Mimeograph Company, 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


A.B. DICK 
z | 


“the oldest name 
in mimeographing” 
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at least $2,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,- 
000 in new taxes. 

Corporation taxes probably will be 
seized upon by the White House as the 
best bet. Mr. Truman probably will try 
hard to sell Congress on the idea of 
raising revenue from this source. 

Higher rates for corporations under 
the regular income tax are being sug- 
gested as one possible solution. The 
trouble here is one of revenue. To raise 
an extra $3,000,000,000 a year, the 
top rate on corporate earnings would 
have to jump from the present 38 per 
cent to around 48 per cent. This top 
rate applies to all corporations with earn- 
ings above $50,000 a year. Such an in- 
crease probably would bring on cries of 
hardship from many thousands of busi- 
ness firms all over the country. Since 
the effect would extend to moderate- 
sized companies as well as to big com- 
panies, the proposal to increase corporate 
rates enough to raise another $3,000,- 
000,000 a year probably would be hard 
to sell to Congress. 

An excess-profits tax is the plan 
that appears more likely to get Mr. Tru- 
man’s blessing. He proposed such a tax 
last January, and the idea is being 
studied again. 

The Administration’s excess-profits tax 
plan died a quick death in Congress in 
1948. Mr. Truman may submit it again 
in much the same form in 1949. 

Mr. Truman’s plan called for a modi- 
fied excess-profits tax. The excess-profits 
base would have been 135 per cent of 
the corporation’s average earnings for 
the period 1935-39. In addition, corpora- 
tions would have been given a $50,000 
flat exemption. The rate of the tax would 
have been 75 per cent, compared with 
85.5 per cent under the wartime excess- 
profits tax, repealed in 1945. 

Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 
says such a tax would hit only 22,000 
of the 360,000 taxpaying corporations, 
yet he estimates the revenue yield at 
$3,200,000,000 a year. Also, the plan 
may be urged as a device for taxing away 
the top layer of corporate profits, which 
Mr. Truman calls excessive. This may 
give the proposal a political appeal. 

Other tax fields also are being ex- 
plored. Some of the Democratic tax 
leaders will hesitate to increase corpo- 
rate taxes. They will want to look around 
for other possible solutions first. 

Individual taxes are one of these 
possibilities. This is the most prolific 
source of federal revenue. Over Mr. Tru- 
man’s veto, Congress cut these taxes by 
$4,800,000,000 last April. More than 
50,000,000 taxpayers benefited by that 
measure. Congress, even though control 
shifts to the Democrats in January, will 
dislike the idea of taking away personal 
tax cuts already voted. Democrats in 





IN A CAN 


AMERICA’S PLAN 
FOR INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Offers Industry Room for 


*%& PROFITABLE PEACETIME 
PRODUCTION 


*& MAXIMUM WARTIME 
PROTECTION 


America’s future safety lies in 
the security of its industrial 
machinery. For this and other 
reasons more and more indus- 
tries are seeking plant sites 
away from congested “area 
targets.” Mississippi is the 
ideal state for dispersion, 
because it offers industry pro- 
tection... plus two major re- 
sources vital to peacetime 
industrial prosperity and war- 
time production: 


© Access to the world’s largest 
fuel and energy reserves. 


¢ Areservoir of intelligent 
rural labor willing and able 
to work. 


For specific information concern- 
ing your requirements write: 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL 
& INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


New Capitol Bldg. — Jackson, Mississippi 
New York Office: 1001 Two Rector Street 
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large numbers—82 in the House and 27 
in the Senate—voted to override Mr. 
Truman’s veto of the personal-tax re- 
duction. : 

There probably will be discussions of 

an increase in taxes on high individual 
incomes. But to “soak the rich” would 
hardly produce enough revenue. Tax- 
payers with net incomes above $10,000 
a year got only a little over $1,000,000,- 
000 of the income tax cuts voted this 
year. 
‘ Excises in many fields already are 
under attack on the ground that they are 
causing undue hardship to business and 
consumers. It would be difficult to 
persuade Congress that excises should 
be increased. They now produce $7,700,- 
(00,000 a year, 

These are the big sources of revenue. 
Others, by compiarison, are relatively 
minor and could hardly be used to make 
up a substantial portion of the necessary 
increase in Government income. 

A combination of tax increases may 
be considered. A possibility, sure to get 
attention in the coming session of Con- 
gress, is a boost in individual rates in 
higher brackets, plus an increase in 
corporate rates or a modified excess- 
profits tax. Such a combination may be 
urged by some as a means of spreading 
the burden. 

Mr. Truman’s ideas on taxes are 
not assured of acceptance in Congress, 
evea though his party has recaptured 
control, Democratic tax leaders in Con- 
gress have criticized his policies in the 
past. Senator George (Dem.), of 
Georgia, who again will become chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee 
next January, voted to override Mr. Tru- 
man’s veto of the 1948 tax-reduction 
bill. So did Representative Doughton 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, who will be 
restored to the chairmanship of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 
These will be the two top figures in 
shaping tax legislation in 1949. 

Tax overhauling, on the scale 
promised by Republican tax leaders, 
does not now appear to be in the cards. 
There may be a few administrative 
changes, aimed at special situations in 
which there are inequities or hardships 
under present law. But the more im- 
portant revisions, the ones that would 
cost heavily in revenue, are not to be 
expected in 1949. 

The emphasis in 1949, as things look 
now, will have to be on more revenue, 
not on measures that will reduce revenue. 
This assumes the Democrats will insist 
on balancing the budget. On this, as a 
general principle, Mr. Truman and _ his 
congressional tax leaders will be able to 
agree. It is on the question of where to 
find the needed extra revenue that 
trouble may develop. 
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...the crow 
that went west with 


the ’49ers 





M'. a barrel of James Crow's whiskey rolled 


westward in the California-bound Cones- 


toga wagons of the 49ers. But Crow himself stayed 


home at his little distillery on Glenn’s Creek, near 


Frankfort, Kentucky. 


For Crow had found his treasure 





not gold, 


but a crystal-clear limestone spring, whose water he 


used in distilling the whiskey that was to carry his 


fame to every corner of the land. 


To this very day, this same spring is used in 
the making of Old Crow whiskey. And today, as in 
the past, those in the know ask for Old Crow. 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey - Bourbon or Rye 100 Proof + Bottled in Bond 
National Distillers Products Corporation « New York, N. Y. 





435 Parker Avenue 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent 
not less than two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. Send the ad- 
dress at which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at which you 
wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 





Dayton 1, Ohio 





DEMAND 
CINCINNATI and the 


TIMES-STAR 
on every ad schedule / 











NEE area 
THE AUTOMATIC FIREMEN 





The FIRE calls the firemen—an automatic 
FIRE ALARM is a feature of the GLOBE 
Sprinkler System. It operates while the 
sprinklers are extinguishing the FIRE. 
Safeguard your property with this device 

Why depend on a passerby for a midnight 
FIRE alarm? 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia - Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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What does New York 


AS-A MARKET — ji/¢ 





1. Yes, New York State is the world’s greatest, wealthiest mar- 
ket. If you’re relocating or planning branch plants you 
should know her annual per capita income payment is 
( ) 16%, ( ) 26%, ( ) 36% above the national average. 


IN TERMS OF LABOR? 





3. N. Y. State’s skilled workmen are productive, cooperative, 
versatile. What percentage of the nation’s 446 different man- 
ufacturing industries do you estimate are represented in 
the Empire State? ( ) 25%, ( ) 65%, ( ) 95%. 


AS A FOREIGN TRADE BASE? 


5. All needs for trade abroad are here—admiralty lawyers, 
marine underwriters, transshipment storage, foreign ex- 
change and finance. How many steamship lines serve the 
Port of New York? ( ) 50, ( ) 100, ( ) 200. 






ANSWERS : 





‘ 


a any other industrial state. 2. $300,000,000 in the past 3 
years. 3.95% —or 422 separate industries. 4. 63,965. 5.200. 
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2. N. Y. State’s corporation taxes have been reduced 25% 
in the past two years. How much do you think her merit 
system of unemployment insurance has saved employers? 


( ) $1,000,000. ( ) $100,000,000. ( ) $300,000,000. 
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4. Manufacturers, with plants in New York State, have access 
to a 7,639-mile rail network...to 290 airports...and 907 miles 
of inland waterways. How many miles of paved highways 
serve truckers? ( ) 23,402, ( ) 45,613, ( ) 63,965. 





AS A PLACE TO RELOCATE? 





6. Asa place to work or relax, New York State has everything 
you and your employees will want. For facts pertinent 
to your particular business, write: Commissioner, Dept. of 
Commerce, Room U11, 112 State Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Election results probably will produce some caution in business planning. 
Plant expansion and improvement plans are likely to be reviewed. There may 
be more reluctance to make commitments until trends become more definite. 
Inventory buying, already cautious, may become more cautious. 
Some inventory liguidation may occur, but inventories still are not high in 
relation to sales. Manufacturers' inventories are not climbing just now. 
Individual spending plans also may be revised. Some people may he7zome 
more cautious in committing themselves for expensive homes and luxury items. 
5% All in all, the unexpected election of President Truman promises to add to 
erit the uncertainties that already were developing in the business picture. Those 
ane uncertainties, together, could produce a pause, maybe a setback, in the boom. 

















There still are elements of great strength, however, in the U.S. economy. 

Automobile industry won't cut back, will still produce as much as it can. 

Steel industry has enough orders on the books to keep busy for months. 

Utilities and railroads are not likely to curtail programs for expansion 
and modernization. And these plans mean large contracts for construction. 

Highway building also is likely to expand, rather than to be curtailed. 

A business setback of serious proportions--a depression--is not in sight. 
When automobiles, steel and construction thrive, activity is high. 
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Government spending is to be another Supporting factor for business. 
Federal budget for the 1950 fiscal year probably will hit $44,000,000,000. 

That compares with a current rate of federal spending of about $42,000,000,000. 
Arms spending is almost sure to step up in the next budget year. 

> Marshall Plan costs may decline a bit, but they still will be large. 

wes Public works are due to expand for roads, power, reclamation, irrigation. 
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™ All these things mean orders to business--more activity. More orders will 
come from States and cities. They want public improvements, too. These outlays 
may increase if Mr. Truman gets a public-housing program. That would take up 
some of the slack that might develop from any reduced private spending. 
} 

A budget deficit and its effects also should be watched. Treasury was more 
than $800,000,000 in the red in October and more red figures are exnected. Ef- 
fects of deficit spending are inflationary. It pumps out purchasing power. 

Some curtailment of private spending might prove healthy at this time. 

; Reduced outlays by business could make room for increased outlays by the 
Government. There might be no need for inflation controls Mr. Truman wants. 
Materials now scarce would be easier to get if business buying slackens. 
Pressure for higher prices would subside with less bu iness spending. 
ial Some caution, some hesitancy in private-business outlays might provide the 
at key to that relatively mild adjustment from postwar inflation to more stable 
. of postwar prosperity that is being sought. If that should develop, it would be 
Y. the first inflation in history that was not followed by a bust of some degree. 

There are some signs to indicate the boom may be flattening out. 

r Wholesale prices, over all, have stopped advancing, are dipping a trifle. 
bs Living costs are leveling out, may begin to decline in months ahead. 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS== (Continued) 


Farm products definitely have passed the inflationary peak in prices. 

Cotton textiles are displaying an increasing amount of price weakness. 

Shoe prices may weaken, too, aS consumer demand continues to lag. 

Home appliances often can be purchased at significant discounts. 

Most metal goods, however, may be headed for increases. Prices of lead, 
zinc, some types of steel, have recently advanced. These increases probably 
will show up in finished-goods prices. Auto prices are still being raised. 

In the main, however, price inflation seems to be losing some force. The 
price rise, at wholesale, so far this year has been around 3 per cent. For the 
same period in 1947, wholesale prices gained 12 per cent. That is a strong in- 
dication that forces for continued inflation are beginning to weaken. 

















Supply-demand relations are getting into better balance in more lines. 
Building materials of most typesS now appear adequate for all demand. 
Lumber, brick and cement production is at record high levels. 

Clothing is becoming abundant, both for men, women and children. 

Hardware, furniture, other home supplies, are not on shortage lists. 

In fact, about the only major items that are genuinely short now are steel 
and automobiles. And demand backlog for cars is being worked off. A buyers' 
market appears to be gradually replacing the sellers' market. That's another 
sign that inflation is weakening and that adjustments may be rather orderly. 











Cushions against a severe business setback also deserve attention. 

Farm incomes are bolstered by Government price supports. Crop prices have 
about reached support levels now, so farm income will not drop much more. 

Wage rates are backed by strong union organizations and will be held high. 

Unemployment-insurance reserves are large and will tide many workers over a 
rather extended jobless period if business activity should begin to-decline. 

All these supports assure continuation of consumer buying power. They were 
not present in any other period of declining activity. They are important props. 








Then there are other factors that give some assurance against depression. 

Bank deposits are insured up to $5,000 by the Government. 

Home-mortgage loans, about a third of them, are Government guaranteed. 

Government-bond prices are Supported by the Federal Reserve System. 

These props are designed to prevent the kind of financial panic that has 
accompanied all previous business setbacks. There is little reason now for banks 
or other lenders to call loans and make setbacks more severe. Government really 
is neck deep in devices to keep business activity and employment afloat. 

Influence of Government on business conditions should not be overlooked. 








Another influence to watch is the money supply. It’s still growing. 

Bank loans to business are near the record high of $15,500,000,000. 

Consumer credit outstanding took another $300,000,000 jump in September. 
Total consumer credit is put at $14,650,000,000. Half is installment credit. 

Mortgage loans are expanding along with other types of credit. 

Also, Federal Reserve Banks continue to buy Government bonds to support 
prices. These banks purchased $454,000,000 worth of bonds in the week before 
election. Bank reserves tend to increase by this buying. To date, however, the 
Federal Reserve has managed to offset bond buying by sales of short-term Govern- 
ment securities, thereby tending to stabilize the bank-reserve position. 











Gold inflow is another headache to the country's money managers. 

Gold stock of the U.S. now exceeds $24,000,000,000. That amounts to about 
three fifths of the world's known supply, the largest amount of gold ever piled 
up by a nation. It came largely from other countries, to pay bills in U.S. 

Gold purchases by the Treasury add to the domestic money supply, too. Means 
of sterilizing the effects of the gold inflow probably will be studied. 
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... the human ingredient 
...in the unbeatable combination 


On the Norfolk and Western Railway’s Roanoke, Va., shop assembly 
line, men like these build a 70-ton steel coal car* in 48 minutes. 

The building of these sturdy cars is only one of thousands of jobs which 
go on ceaselessly behind the scenes. The workers who build them are only 
a few of many thousands of Norfolk and Western employees. But these 
men typify the human ingredient which helps to make Norfolk and 
Western Precision Transportation. 

Good railroad transportation requires modern and efficient facilities 
from the roadbed up. It requires sound, progressive operating methods 
. . . and the teamwork of the thousands of Norfolk and Western employees 
with trained minds and skilled hands . . . with the sense of responsibility 
which creates the human desire to see the job well done . . . and with the 
experience that assures the railway’s shippers that the job of providing 
dependable rail service will be well done. 

This is the vital human ingredient in the unbeatable combination. 








\ coLuMBUS / ee *The N. & W. has more than 52,000 coal cars of various 
{ SMD: ¢ ‘ capacities to serve the coal mines along its lines, dealers 
» CINCINNATI y s,s T 
a rs . and consumers. The cars are designed and built to fit the 
> needs of the coal operators and coal users, 
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The Norfolk and Western Railway recently was awarded the ail 
Harriman Memorial Gold Medal for making the outstanding 


safety record among the large Class I railroads of the nation R A 4 L i A Y ; 
in 1947. This marks the fourth time the N. & W. and its 


employees have won the nighest honor in railroad safety. PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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Plus and Minus 
INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 





The stock market, still ignoring rec- 
ord profits, has reacted sharply to 
election of a Democratic Congress. 

Stock prices fell 4 per cent on the 
Dow-Jones industrial average on 
November 3, the sharpest drop in 
over two years, then recovered a bit. 

Market valuation of stocks, in rela- 
tion to profits per share, is the lowest 
since 1919 and perhaps the lowest 
in U.S. history. Industrial stocks on 
the New York Stock Exchange, even 
before the latest drop, were selling 
for less than eight times profits per 
share on the average. The next low- 
est ratio was 8.3 in 1920. It was 16 
in 1929. 

Extreme low prices of only two to 
four times earnings are numerous. 
A partial list of stocks selling at two 
to four times 1948 profits per share 
includes 10 auto-parts companies, 9 





Stock Prices in Republican 
And Democratic Administrations 
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steel and iron, 8 paper, 8 building- 
materials, 6 office-equipment, 5 ag- 
ricultural-machinery, 5 brewing and 
distilling, and 4 each in the house- 
furnishings, shipbuilding, meat and 
dairy products, and rubber in- 
dustries. 

Investors’ hopes for better times on 
the stock market under a Republican 
Administration have been dashed by 
the election. Stiff margin require- 
ments are to continue, tax relief for 
investors has become remote, busi- 
ness uncertainties have multiplied. 

Bull markets since 1892, as the top 
chart shows, generally have been 
bigger under Republican Adminis- 
trations. Stocks rose when Republi- 














Source: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 
© 1948. By U.S. News Pub. Corp 


cans were in office from 1896 to 
1912 and from 1920 to 1929. They 
tell from 1892 to 1896 and from 
1912 to 1920, when Democraté 
were in office. They have risen 
under the New Deal, but have 
lagged far behind profits. 


The profit outiook has been clouded 


by the election outcome. Wage de- 
mands will be- bolder in the face 
of lagging demand for many con- 
sumer goods. Many _ businesses, 
faced with strike threats, may have 
to choose between absorbing a 
Wage increase, or increasing prices 


at risk of losing sales volume. Gov- 





Department-store 


ACTIVITY 


ernment allocation of steel and other 
scarce materials threatens to cut 
production in some lines. 


Government spending is likely to 


be bigger than previously expected, 
More money for public works, 
public housing, reclamation, edu- 
cation and highways will probably 
be sought, on top of big outlays 
for defense and foreign aid. 


Commodity-price averages sagged in 


the week before Election Day. 


Farm-product prices broke through 


their February low to the level of 
August, 1947. Prices received by 
farmers are only 11 per cent above 
parity with prices paid, the lowest 
margin in six years. 


Factory output held at 200.6 on the 


indicator below. 

sales, however, 
fell to 291 on the indicator below in 
the week ended October 30. Octo- 
ber sales averaged 303 on Federal 
Reserve index, lowest since March. 


Inventory accumulation by business 


is cautious. Manufacturers kept their 
inventories unchanged at $30,500,- 
000,000 in September. Department 
stores have trimmed their stocks to 
the equivalent of 2.5 months’ sales, 
from 3.2 in February. 


Business spending for inventories 


and plant and equipment may be 
stimulated by bigger Government 
spending, or slowed by taxes, wage 
increases and Government _alloca- 
tion of basic materials. Political de- 
cisions will be vital to business in 
the months ahead. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN now offer suggestions 

about changes that the Treasury pro- 
poses to make in income tax regula- 
tions, to conform to the Revenue Act of 
1948. The amendments in tentative form 
are released by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. BIR says that, before final 
adoption, consideration will be given to 
anv suggestions that are submitted in 
duplicate to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, Washington 25, D. C., 
by November 25. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the courts to 

review decisions of the General 
Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board on whether complaints should be 
issued charging unfair labor practices. 
A federal court of appeals rules that the 
General Counsel is given final authority 
by the Taft-Hartley Act in saying whether 
such charges shall be investigated and 
complaints issued. 


* * 


YOU CAN, as a dealer, deliver to 

your customers certain items for 10 
days’ trial or demonstration without re- 
quiring a down payment under consumer 
installment credit rules. The Federal Re- 
serve Board amends its credit-control 
regulation W to eliminate down payments 
during a 10-day tryout of such items as 
refrigerators, Washing machines, radios 
and other appliances, where delivery is 
made in anti¢ipation of installment sales. 


YOU CANNOT, as a landlord, expect 

to evict a tenant from a rented home 
or apartment for the purpose of getting 
possession of the property in order to sell. 
This interpretation of eviction rules under 
rent-control regulations is made by the 
Office of the Housing Expediter. It is 
pointed out, however, that the purchaser 
of rented property may ste to evict a 
tenant to make way for his own oc- 
cupancy. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT collect a claim from 

the Government through. the General 
Accounting Office unless you submit writ- 
ten records of your claim. In codifying its 
rules on settlement of claims against 
the Government, GAO makes clear that 
oral statements will not be accepted in 
considering these cases. 


YOU CAN, as an employer, some- 

times treat a working foreman as 
exempt under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, on the ground that he is an executive, 
even though he spends more than 20 per 
cent of his time doing the same work as 
employes under his supervision, A circuit 
court of appeals decides in one case that 
a working foreman, who is in sole charge 
of an independent establishment, is not 
covered by the law. 


* * * 


Eq YOU CANNOT expect NLRB to 
upset results of an election in your 
plant on the ground that a union made 
misleading pre-election statements that its 
demands on wages and working condi- 
tions must be granted if a union shop was 
approved. The Board decides that one 
group of workers was not prevented from 
making a free choice in an election by 
such statements in a union pamphlet. 


& 


YOU CAN now print withholding 

statements (Form W-2) for use in 
connection with taxes withheld from your 
employes’ wages in 1949. The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue approves the 1949 
form, and issues rules for its reproduction. 


YOU CAN obtain from the Office of 
Technical Services a list of 255 
atomic-energy reports that have been 
freed from security restrictions by Amer- 
ican and British agencies. The list is 
being sold for 50 cents. Most of the re- 
ports also can be bought from OTS. 


YOU CAN sometimes get recognition 
of a family partnership, for income 
tax purposes, during a year when your 
partner contributes neither active services 
nor capital to the business. The U. S. Tax 
Court finds that a valid partnership 
existed in one case where a son had quit 
school to enter his father’s business and 
Was given a partnership interest by the 
father, but gave only advisory service 
during the taxable year while in the 
armed forces. 
YOU CAN find out about rules of 
the U. S. Tariff Commission from a 
revised edition of its booklet, “Rules of 
Practice and Procedure,” just issued. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


Courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wor.Lp 
EPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material 
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IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 





Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Kreml 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair—never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Krem] keeps your hair—scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml today! 
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A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 




















When The Sun 
Goes DOWN 
Their Sales 
Go UP! 


SALES CHART 






































EVERY YEAR SALES AMOUNTING TO MILLIONS AND MILLIONS OF DOLLARS ORIGINATE IN THE 
HOMES OF CHICAGO'S MOST IMPORTANT MILLION—THE READER FRIENDS OF THE 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


* * * 


The buying power and responsiveness of the Daily News reader group have become 
accepted facts among advertisers experienced in selling the Chicago market. 

Rightly—being unwilling to reject the teaching of experience—these advertisers 
rate the Daily News reader group as Chicago’s most IMPORTANT million consumers 
of goods and services. 

Rightly, too, they value the advantage of reaching such a great, concentrated 
source of spendable dollars through the medium of a single ‘newspaper. 

Rightly, they realize the sales productivity of the Daily News as a HOME news- 
paper—read leisurely in the HOME—read more enjoyably in the HOME—read more 
thoroughly in the HOME. 

Rightly, they know the Daily News audience becomes alertly buying minded at 


night, as they shop the advertising columns of their favorite home newspaper. 


Yes, sir, here’s the way it is for Chicago Daily News advertisers: 


\ 
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CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 72 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza DETROIT OFFICE: Free Press Building 


4 LOS ANGELES OFFICE: Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc, MIAMI OFFICE; Herald Building, Miami, Florida 
Mi * "624 Guaranty Building 
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World Commerce-Industry 


LONDON..,..NANKING....BUENOS AIRES....CAPE TOWN.... 





>> Prospect of more unity in Washington looks good abroad. U.S. clients over 

most of the world are breathing easier. Uncertainty is lifting. Continuity of 
aid is better assured. New U:S. Congress Should bicker less, act faster. 

Feeling abroad, on economic matters before Congress, runs about like this: 





European Recovery Program won't be stalled, won't have its momentum broken 
by new Congress. New money--$1,200,000,000--is needed to carry ERP through to 
June 30. Odds now are that this deficiency bill will go through early next year 
without much fuss. And approval for another year of ERP looks certain now, too. 





>> Prices of U.S. products are a major concern abroad. The more these prices 


_go up, the less a given number of dollars will buy. So people abroad would like 


to see the new Congress give the President power to control important prices. 
Industrial prices worry buyers abroad more than anything else. Farm prices are 
already over the hump. Less and less American food is needed abroad anyway. 


>> Farm surpluses in the U.S. may bother ERP countries next year. Attempt may 
be made to force surplus grains, other foods on Europe as a condition of U.S. 
aid. That would mean ERP countries could take less machinery, less recovery 
stuff. But that's one to worry about only if the U.S. has bumper crops again. 


>> Export controls over American products may ease up a bit, Western Europe 
hopes. But in things--such as steel products--that Europeans are most interest- 
ed in, there's not to be much easing soon. Any easing, too, would depend on 
effective restrictions on exports from Western Europe to Eastern Europe. 


>> Stockpiling of strategic materials by the U.S. is likely to speed up. The 
new Congress iS expected to be more generous with stockpiling dollars. Main 
beneficiaries will be the British, French and Dutch empires and Latin America. 


>> Reciprocal trade--the Trade Agreements Act--has a better chance with the 
new Congress. Hope abroad is that the Act, in its original form, will be ex- 
tended for three years from June. Meanwhile, U.S. tariffs are again to be cut 
in negotiations starting next April with 11 other countries. Without lower U.S. 
tariffs, the rest of the world sees itself caught forever in a dollar shortage. 


>> International Trade Organization is more important for the future than the 
present, observers in other countries feel. But, to keep ITO and its aims 
alive, it is felt that the U.S. should approve the ITO charter next year. Then 
the other countries might follow along. Otherwise, ITO might never see the 
(over) 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 


light of day. But the new Congress will take up a lot of other things first. 


>> International commodity agreements are quite possible under the Truman Ad- 
ministration. Wheat agreement will probably be tossed in Congress's lap again, 
perhaps after a little revising. An international agreement in rubber is loom- 
ing. By 1950, even strategic stockpiling, plus commercial use, won't eat up 
nearly all the rubber available. Production controls look likely. But consum- 
ing countries want to avoid the price rigging of the prewar cartels. 


>> China aid is to be continued. But many Chinese think a Dewey administra- 
tion would have been more generous, more willing to go all out in China. 


>> Latin America hopes for more attention. Chances are that the new Congress 
will be asked to expand the Export-Import Bank's authority to lend dollars on 
Latin-American projects. This bait was held out at Bogota last spring. 


>> St. Lawrence Waterway has a better chance in the new Congress. U.S. mili- 
tary sees its strategic value. And rich iron-ore deposits are to be opened up 
in Quebec. Steel companies now are getting behind it, too. They want to be as- 
sured plenty of cheap ore. Life of high-grade deposits in the U.S. is limited. 


>> All in all, the new U.S. Congress is going to have its hands full trying to 
keep the American people and most everyone else in the world happy. Some legis- 
lation on foreign matters undoubtedly is going to have to take a back seat. 


>> A look around the world shows much new jockeying with controls. Some are 
being taken off, others put on. There's more layering on than peeling off. 

France is cutting controlled prices of clothing and wine to appease the 
workers. Butter is being rationed to get it out of the black market. Larger 
meat and fish imports will be allowed, with the hope of driving down prices. 
Controls abound, but the French inflation still has its head. There's no rein- 
ing in, so far. 

Britain next month will raise the ration for fats, jam, candy and sugar. 

The Netherlands is taking bread, flour and sugar off the ration list. 

These two moves reflect better world supplies of these foods. 

But Western Germany is having troubles with food prices. Some food prices 
are controlled. Others are not. The general level is going up. Farmers are 
not delivering as much produce as expected. Black markets are appearing again. 
Over-all price controls probably will be reimposed. 

China is scuttling new price controls, put on in August when the new cur- 
rency was floated. Government controls mean nothing anyway in demoralized China. 

Argentina is laboring under a new batch of credit controls. Web of anti- 
inflationary controls thickens, as the Peron Government prints more and more 
money and prices skyrocket. Disastrous crack-up threatens in Argentina. 

South Africa, as expected, is going to have to control imports. Restric- 
tions will be aimed chiefly at the United States and other "hard currency" coun- 
tries. Luxury imports will be stopped. Many others will be halved. South Afri- 
ca must take these drastic measures to cut the serious drain on her gold reserves. 

The fact is, freely flowing trade, free buying and selling, freely deter- 
mined prices are little, if any, closer today in world trade than at war's end. 
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MOSCOW 
RAISE IS BEING LAVISHED this winter on 
Konstantin Sergeyevich Alexeyev, bet- 
tr known as Stanislavsky, and on the 
theater of which he was the cofounder, 
the Moscow Art Theater, fifty years old 
on Oct. 27, 1948. It was he and his com- 
pany that brought to the Russian theater 
that high degree of verisimilitude for 
which it is known by all theater lovers. 
Part of the theater’s realism is to be 
attributed to the solid sets, replacing the 





usual backdrops, wings and walls that 
‘tremble from the slightest draft, part to 
the discarding of the custom of music be- 
tween the acts, and to the studied sim- 
| plicity of the auditorium and the cunning 
of the lighting. But the secret of the Art 
Theater's realism probably lies in the 
acting, and it is as an “actor’s theater” 
Fthat it is being hailed on its fiftieth 
) anniversary. 

| The problem an Art Theater actor sets 
| himself is to make the character depicted 
credible as a human being; its solution 
‘tequires a more thorough knowledge of 
life than many actors have the occasion to 
) acquire. When Maxim Gorky’s “Lower 


| Depths” was in rehearsal, the story went 





| wound Moscow that the Art Theater 
} Company was spending its nights in the 
‘lophouses of the notorious Khitrov 
» Market in search of local color. Once 
Stanislavsky had a troupe of Japanese 
acrobats from the Moscow circus visit his 
country house to teach the theater players 
how to handle their fans for “The 
Mikado.” 
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Life Around the World 


Soviet actors search the flophouses 
and circuses to add realism to plays 


A company so faithful to the principle 
of depicting contemporary character is 
ltkely to run into peculiar difficulties in 
a society where art is expected to paint 
man not only as he is, but also as he is 
capable of being, of portraying the pres- 
ent, but also of opening a window on the 
future. After the Revolution it took the 
Moscow Art Theater ten years to produce 
a character the critics considered a con- 
vincing portrait of the “Soviet hero.” It 
is still somewhat chary of doing plays 
with a strictly contemporary theme. 

The convincing realism of the Soviet 
theater, largely due to the influence of 
the Moscow Art Theater, is probably one 
of the main reasons why it has not yielded 
to the movies its place as the most popu- 
lar form of art and entertainment. Very 
few Russians collect photographs of film 
stars, but there is scarcely a home in 
Moscow where one does not find the pic- 
ture of a favorite actor or actress, and 
nine times out of ten they come from the 
Moscow Art Theater. During the last 
eighteen months three veteran actors from 
the company have been given state fu- 
nerals. 

An impressionable people, the Russians 
frequently reveal in their everyday be- 
havior the influence of stage characters 
to some extent in the way that people in 
countries where the movies are supreme 
reflect the behavior of screen characters. 
This is a fact that has not escaped the 
notice of the Communist Party, which is 
constantly pressing for more contempo- 
rary plays extolling Soviet virtues. A. R. P. 


Israeli desert grows 
a ‘biggest little city’ 


HOLON, ISRAEL 

EN MILES soUTH of Tel Aviv is Holon 
je 10,000), the “biggest little 
city” in Israel. It can be found only on 
the most recent maps of the country be- 
cause the town itself is barely ten years 
old. 

There is no sign at the approaches to 
Holon reading, “You are now entering 
the fastest-growing community in Pales- 
tine.” The town doesn’t even have a 
Chamber of Commerce. But Holon has 





a mayor, Dr. Haym Kugel, who is a one- 
man booster club. , 

“Holon,” he told me, “is probably the 
most democratically run city in the world. 
I’ve got 10,000 bosses to whom I have tu 
account every day.” 

The mayor’s chief headache, I soon 
learned, is the taxpayer. “They all want 
lower taxes and at the same time more 
and improved public services. One has 
to be a magician to please them.” 

Despite his complaints, Dr. Kugel loves 
his job. He is proud of his growing city 
and of its citizens. “Holon is a unique 
community,” he remarked. “We have 
fifty schoolteachers and only three police- 
men. We call them ‘watchmen.’ Theirs 
is the softest job in town. There hasn’t 
been a crime in over two years. I keep 
them busy seeing to it that the streets 
are clean. You can walk for blocks and 
not find a cigarette butt on the sidewalk.” 

Nothing annoys the mayor more than 
the misconception that Holon is a suburb 
of Tel Aviv. “That’s ridiculous. Most of 
the Holonians are employed in town in 
local industries—metal, leather, food pre- 
serves, silverware. We have 86 industrial 
plants here. We hope to attract. many 
more.” 

Under the stewardship of Dr. Kugel, 
Holon trebled its population in the last 
two and a half years. Of its 10,000 resi- 
dents, 4,000 are recent immigrants—refu- 
gees and ex-servicemen. Holon, propor- 
tionately, absorbed more immigrants than 
any other community in Israel. The city 
was founded in 1936 by a small group of 
Jewish pioneers. The area was a waste- 
land—sand dunes and desert. A heavy 
task awaited the sturdy settlers. They 
discovered, however, that two feet below 
the sand was good soil. 

The rest is a story of land reclama- 
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tion. Today, Holon has approximate 
1,200 buildings. Its broad,  tree-ling] 
streets, parks and gardens remind one 
the towns in Southern California or Flog! 
da. The six public schools and kindergy, 
tens are attended by more than 1,600 chi) 
dren. It is the only city in the county 
where tuition is free. Moreover, milk an} 
hot lunches are provided for the childre, 
free, There is a community center, a di. 
pensary built at a cost of $80,000, ty, 
public parks, several synagogues. But th 
principal attraction in the town is th 
recently constructed modern swimmiy 
pool. 

The city’s revenue is derived from tay. 
tion of tenants and property ownex 
Servicemen are exempt. Many of the me) 
and young women of Holon are serving 
in the Israeli armed forces now. 

The city is administered by a loc 
council, composed of eleven member 
The councilmen draw no salary. The 
serve for three years and are elected }j 
direct vote. The council, in turn, elects 
the mayor. 

Escorted by Mayor Kugel, I visited the 
city parks, the day nurseries, the mode 
homes for workers, each with its own phot 
of land, and—inescapably—the municipi 
swimming pool. 

“T am told,” he whispered to me in 
confidence, “that even the stars in Holly. 
wood haven't got a swimming pool 
elegant as this.” LD.W.1 


A touch of Texas 
in the heart of Cuba 


CAMAGUEY, CUBA 


HERE'S A TOUCH OF TEXAS down here in ; 
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Camagiiey, deep in the heart of Cuba’ 
cattle country. 

You first get that Texas feeling when 
you look into Camagiiey’s show windows. 
Here is a shoe store that is displaying 
high-heeled boots with fancy stitching m 
the legs, just like the kind popular n 
Texas. If you walk inside, you find one 
or two cobblers making them. 

In the hat store across the street, wide 
brimmed, deep-crowned hats of the ap 
proved Texas type are displayed. 

A little farther on, in the window ofé 
harness store, you see an assortment 0 
nickel-plated and silver-plated spurs wit 
big rowels in the true Texas style. In the 
same window, beside the Spanish coloni 
saddles with their flat horns and lo 
pommels, you find stock saddles with F 
high pommels and sharp horns, all i 
the best manner of the American South 
west. 
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The American traveler, who knows this U.S., br 
kind of equipment isn’t typical in Lat Rif yoy 
America, may be inclined at first to thi} Broast or 
these Texas wares are being displayt even ne 
mainly as curios. A trip along some of th! Jy pe 
roads through the cattle country, ho" Bonly the 
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eer, will change his mind. Cuban cow- 
tree-lined boys work in full Texas regalia. 

1d oneg The fact is that the Texas influence is 

or Flor pretty strong here. Cuban ranchers be- 

‘inderga,j came interested in Texas a good many 
.600 chil years ago, W hen they decided to improve 
> country the criollo, or mixed Spanish, strains of 
milk an;feattle they were raising. 

childre, {| The influence of the cattle shipped in 
ra dg§iom Texas is apparent on the Cuban 
000, tw: anges. In some of the herds around here 
. But thepyou see ev idences of Hereford and Short- 
‘nis thegghorn blood. The most prevalent type that. 
hows the Texas influence, however, is 

that of the Brahman cross known as 
Cuzerat. In recent years another Texas 
train of Brahman, the Santa Gertrudis, 

has become popular. Cubans prefer the 
Brahman blood lines, because they have 

the greatest resistance to heat and to 

- a localypticks. | 
nembes§ Importing of breeding stock from the | 

ry. ThegU.S. mainly Texas, is still going on. 
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of CubaifCattle made up most of the $425,000 
iworth of livestock that Cuba shipped in 
ng whe Jfrom the U.S. last year. Ranchers are 
windows finding that improved cattle grow heavier 
isplayingand sell for more than the criollo types. 
ching of In spite of these steps to improve the 
ypular mB cattle, many North Americans are dis- 
find on ppointed in Cuban beef. Cattle usually 

are marketed when they are 3 years old. 
et, wide PThey are taken from the ranges right to 
| the ap Bithe slaughterhouses, regardless of whether 
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1950 Election Problem Facing Mr. Taft . . . Hurdle. 


For Aid to China . . . Mr. Truman’s 


President Truman was almost alone 
among those in his close official fam- 
ily who, just before the votes were 
counted, expected his election. Sen- 
ator Alben Barkley. Vice President- 
elect, was among the most surprised 
of Democrats. 


x ke 


Republican leaders are expressing the 
opinion privately that they could have 
won with Earl Warren, Harold Stas- 
sen or Arthur Vandenberg at the head 
of their ticket. Labor leaders, who had 
much to do with defeat of Thomas E. 
Dewey, admit that Governor Warren 
might have won, but not Mr. Stassen 
or Senator Vandenberg. 


x * * 


The President used up all his savings 
in his campaign for election, and, if 
defeated, would have left office next 
January 20 needing a job quickly in 
order to earn a living. He did not even 
consider what kind of job he might 
want outside the White House. 


x * * 


Many top-ranking experts in Govern- 
ment, with a record of aid in shaping 
New Deal programs, left the Govern- 
ment for jobs in business and in uni- 
versities, expecting the G.O.P. would 
take over. Now a lot of these experts 
wish they were back in Government. 


xk * 


The “Dewey team” that was all set 
to take over in Washington is gradu- 
ally to break up, with its members 
moving out into jobs in private busi- 
ness. Key aides had their jobs in the 
Government all staked out. Even sec- 
retaries had picked their spots and 
sometimes quarreled about them. 


x * * 


James Forrestal and his secretaries of 
War, Navy and Air in the Military 
Establishment are to be required by 
the White House to keep their budget 
plans within an over-all total of $14,- 
400,000,000 for the year that begins 
next July 1. Any lend-lease for Eu- 
rope is to be in. addition to that 
amount. 
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Robert Denham, General Counsel of 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
is No. 1 on the list of officials whom 
labor leaders will insist upon re- 
placing. He is in the second year of a 
four-year term, but Congress will be 
pressured to scuttle the job of the man 
who enforces the Taft-Hartley Act. 


x*e 


Labor leaders in U.S. are giving up 
their idea of laying the groundwork 
for a third party. Labor expects in the 
future to be able to work through the 
Democratic Party in some sort of 
coalition with leaders of farm or- 
ganizations. 


xk * 


Senator Robert A. Taft will take over 
Republican leadership in the Senate 
and will show less interest in getting 
the place on the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. Senator Taft is to 
give some special attention to the po- 
litical problem he is to face in Ohio 
in 1950 when he is up for re-election. 


xk & * 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is 
to be asked by budget planners to 
dust off the plan for an excess-profits 
tax on industry that he offered tenta- 
tively to Congress last January. Offi- 
cials have their eyes fixed on record 
corporate profits as a source of 
revenue that may help to balance next 
year’s budget. 


x * * 


Herbert Hoover’s plan for reorganiz- 
ing the Federal Government, when it 
is completed and reported to Con- 
gress, is to get sympathetic considera- 
tion from both the White House and 
Congress. Mr. Truman is interested 
in streamlining the Government or- 
ganization, which is to be called on to 
administer more and more functions. 


x * * 


Representative Carl Vinson, of Geor- 
gia, may be asked to succeed Mr. For- 
restal as Secretary of Defense. Mr. 
Vinson is the ranking Democrat on 
the House Armed Services Committee 


and an advocate of a big Navy. 


_truster, and Charles E. Bohlen, Coun 








Costly Campaign 


Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
Wyoming, is the man to watch fg 
any New Deal trends in Congress, He 
is the leading advocate of more cop 
trols over business and will head the 
Joint Economic Committee, whi¢ 
hitherto has been kept under wrapsby 
Senator Taft. 

























































xk k * 
Young Republican Senators who ak 
ways have been irked at the Taft 
Wherry leadership now may be mo 
inclined to kick over the traces ¢ 
party discipline on Republican pol 
icy. 


* & & 


George F. Kennan, No. 1 brain 
selor of the Department of Stat 
shapers of United States policy toward 
Russia, are not to be secure 
their jobs with a change in the Secregf 
taryship of State. The President i 
showing an inclination to favor a pla 
of direct conversations with the Ri 
sians. 


xx tk 


One of the top men in Britain's Labor 

Government is privately expressi 
displeasure over the outcome of th 
American election. In a personal co . 
versation the day after the election 
remarked that there already had bee 
six different shifts in U.S. policy 
the future of Germany and now ther 

would be another one. 4 
kk } 
Joseph Stalin before long is to fini 
a moderate shift in U.S. policy towal 
Russia. President Truman is less iff 
clined than State Secretary Marsh 
to stand on technicalities that af 
blocking at least a temporary sett] 
ment of the Berlin issue. 


x *k * 


Chiang Kai-shek, China's Gene 
issimo, is to be disappointed if Mi 
expects large new assistance ft 
U.S. Dollars for foreign aid até 
be more difficult to extract in 
future, now that the U.S. budget 
running into trouble. 


. 
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